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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE TWO LARGEST GERMAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
FOR THE SALE OF EGGS. 


§ r. Introduction*. 


The agricultural co-operative societies have long ceased to limit their 
action to their original field, that of combating the extortion of the money 
lenders and dealers. Little by little have they brought a large part of the 
agricultural activities under their control, so that also in the field of produc- 
tion and sale the beneficent effects of the co-operative idea are more and 
more seen. 

To what extent the farmers, even in comparatively not very important 
branches of their business, may profit by co-operative association, is quite 
specially seen in the case of the Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Eggs. 
These have made great progress in the last twenty years in Germany, as 
earlier in Denmark, where they were first started. The first German 
.Societies of the kind were founded in 1895 and 1896 in the Province of Han- 
over (i), and hence the movement has spread to every part of the German 
Empire. 

The chief reason for the establishment of Co-operative Societies for 
he sale of eggs is the difficulty of the sale, especially in remote districts where 
he farmers cannot sell to urban consumers directly and formerly were at the 


[1) There was already a Society for the Sale of Eggs founded at L’hlenhorst near Hamburg 
11 1880, and in 1881 a similar organization was founded at Leipzig, but these can not be 
xmsidcred co-operative societies in the true sense of the term. 
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mercy of the local tradesmen or buyers, who offered prices that wertlitu* 
remunerative. The most important question for these societies is therefore 
how to eliminate this intermediate traffic. While they regularly place W, 
quantities of eggs on the market and can give assurance of their excellence' 
as they have carefully examined, sorted and packed them, they are in 
position to seek favourable opportunities of sale in the larger centres oi 
consumption and obtain fair prices. 

In addition to this they also exert an influence in favour of poultiv 
improvement, not only indirectly by procuring for the farmer an increase 
of revenue through the higher prices he receives for his eggs, but also di- 
rectly by obtaining improved breeds of poultry and instructing theii 
members in the proper feeding and care of the fowls. The first egg sal c 
societies owed their origin to the poultry improvement unions and even 
to-day they are frequently organised in connection with the latter. Others 
are founded in connection with societies of other character existing already, 
such as the dairy and purchase and sale societies. 

Such dependence on already 7 existing organisations is especially to b? 
recommended, oil the ground that the co-operative spirit is already de- 
veloped in the existing societies and the administration of their business 
is already organised, which largely helps them to overcome the initial 
difficulties. But there are also numerous independent co-operative societies 
in Germany 7 for the sale of eggs. 

The first condition for the success of such a society is that the eggs be 
of the best quality, since only in this way is it possible to meet the compet- 
ition of foreign eggs, the value of the import of which into Germany, in Kjd 
is estimated at 187,000,000 Marks. The societies must therefore at once 
instruct their members to supply eggs quite suitable for sale. The supply 
of bad eggs is severely punished. In many societies payment is made by 
weight, so that the size of the eggs may be taken into consideration. 

In other societies eggs of less than a certain size arc refused. 

To show their origin each egg is marked on delivery with the name oi 
the Society and the number of the member. But this does not suffice to 
distinguish the society's eggs, since many dealers imitate the mark, in order 
to pass their eggs off for those of the co-operative societies. Consequently, 
many societies have adopted a trade mark, which they have officially 
registered for their legal protection. In Hanover in 1899, the Agricultural 
Chamber adopted such a trademark the use of which is allowed to those 
societies the whole business conduct of which is security that they will only 
place fresh eggs on the market. This trademark at the end of 1913 "as 
made use of by T 107 out of the 146 unions in the Province. 

The eggs are sold either through agents in the large towns or to whole- 
sale and retail dealers, hotels, boarding houses and even to private persons. 
An important matter is to ascertain if the purchaser can be given credit 
and is in a position to pay’, since the societies may easily suffer losses through 
dishonest or insolvent purchasers. 

The Imperial Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies and other Co-operative Federations afford the egg sale societies 
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effective encouragement (i). In several regions, as in Hanover, Oldenburg 
Schleswig-Holstein and Baden, special federations have been formed! 
Also the official bodies for the promotion of agriculture, that is to 
say the Agricultural Chambers, give their support to these egg societies 
We have already mentioned the introduction of the use of a trademark by 
tbe Agricultural Chamber of the province of Hanover. The same Chamber 
has also founded a Central Institution for advice to the societies in regard 
to their foundation and organisation and the conduct of their business 'and 
every week it holds enquiries into the price of eggs, in which, in 1913, 53 
unions took part. I11 Oldenburg the Agricultural Chamber and’thc Poultry 
Improvement Federation have founded a model poultry farm from which 
the poultry improvers can obtain eggs and poultry for breeding. 

The statistics of the total production of the German Egg Sale Societies 
are incomplete. .In the Yearbook of the Imperial Federation of German 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies for 1913 (pp. 521-522) figures are only 
given for 78 societies. Of these only 42 had given the value of their sales, 
amounting altogether to 1,854,600 Marks. 


§ 2. The egg sale society of wiefelstede 

IN THE GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBURG. 


Generally, the field of an egg sale society is fairly limited. But there are 
also some that do quite an important business. According to an account 
published in the Deutsche Landwirtschaftlichc Presse, (2) the largest now 
existing in Germany is the Wiefelstede Egg Society, founded in Oldenburg 
in 1899. 

As is to be seen in Table I, reproduced from the article in question, 
the number ot eggs supplied by this society was in 1906 already more than 
2,000,000 and in 1911 more than 3,000,000. The figures for the results at- 
tained as well as for the average weight of the eggs are also instructive, 
shoeing that both the quality of the eggs and the prices received have im- 
proved from year to year. 

In 1906 the society erected a building of its own for the conduct of its 
business at a cost of 13,000 marks. It occupies a total areaoi 440 sq. metres 
and has a packing room, 88 metres square, in which the eggs are packed 
and the chests prepared for despatch, a dark chamber, 26 metres square, in 
Much all the eggs already previously examined at the collecting stations 
arc again candled under the electric light and sorted aecording to size, a 

F ^ Tlle foundation of egg sale societies in general was discussed by the Imperial 
« tration on its Co-operative Societies’ Davs (Geiiossenschaftstagen) in Breslau in iSgo and 
“Munich in 1901, 

i 2 ) Nis Petersen (Molkcrei- und Verbandsrevisor) : Deutschlands grosste Eierverkaufs- 
icaossunschaft. Deutsche Landwirtschaftliehe Presse, January 2nd., 1915. 
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workshop on the ground floor, 103 metres square, m whrch about , 5 o ne » 
egg chests are got ready by the packer in the winter months and the old 
ones repaired, and a lading room with platform (58 metres square) wheretl* 
e«g chests brought in wagons from the 21 collecting stations are unloaded, 
and the chests ready for despatch are weighed and placed on the wagons to 
be transported to the railway. Besides tlus, the Society has its own dec- 
trie plant of a value of 900 marks and more than 2,000 egg chests the cost 
price of which was 12,000 marks. There is still only a debit in the books 
of 500 marks on this plant ; the rest of the cost, 25,400 marks, being al- 
ready witten off. And according to the last balance sheet the society has 
a reserve fund of nearly 4,000 marks. 

The whole area served by the society is divided into 21 districts. 
In each there is a collecting station. These 21 stations are almost without 
exception worked by private individuals. The eggs are delivered at the 
stations regularly every Saturday afternoon. The collector establishes 
the weight? enters it in the delivery book of the supplier, and on the 
register of the station, candles the eggs, arranges them according to size and 
packs them in the station chests. i J . 

Karly on Sunday and on Monday the eggs arc fetched from the collecting 
stations in two wagons and transported to the society s building, fhe 
packer receives them there and at once two women begin again to test and 
sort them. The candling of the eggs in the dark chamber is conducted as 
follows, cardboard boxes containing 40 eggs are placed in a tin frame with 
tranparent glass on each side. If the frames are then held before the 
clear light of an electric lamp, the slightest change in the eggs can be clearly 
detected. A good egg must not only be transparent, but it is also required 
that the yolk be in the middle and when shaken no important change in its 
position be immediately observable. The most accurate examination can 
be made without taking a single egg out of the box. A woman employee 
can easilv candle 30 chests of eggs a day. The society owes its good reput- 
ation and the possibility of obtaining the highest prices on the market to 
the fart that every egg is candled. 

After examination the eggs are packed in chests, which are sealed and 
weighed. On Monday evening enough chests are ready for transport to 
the railway to begin despatch. In the evening already a truck leaves for 
Cologne, arriving there early on Wednesday. A second truck leaves on 
Thursday for Barmen. In both places the society has a trustworthy agent 
to deliver the eggs immediately on the arrival of the truck to the consignees 
as instructed. In case of need there must be three wagons in readiness for 
them. In this way the purchasers not only save considerably in the matter 
of railway charges and expenses, but the eggs are consigned to them nearly 

two days earlier than when booked to them individually. 

The relations of the members to the society are regulated principaJ 
in accordance with the following main provisions of the society's rules, 
is strongly insisted on that the various regulations must be accurate j 
observed. If a member fails in his duty, punishment will at oiiccd 
meted out. 
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§ x, — Every member of the Wiefelstede Egg Sale Co-operative Society 
must consign the eggs laid on his farm to the collecting station of his dis- 
trict, with the exception of those required for his personal comsumption 
or that of the members of his household (labourers and lodgers) and for 
breeding purposes. If eggs which have been acquired by purchase or 
exchange are consigned to the society, the supplier will be fined 30 marks, 
and, on repetition of the offence, 50 marks. 

§ 2. — After delivery of all the eggs intended for sale on the days 
appointed by the business manager, the society will fetch them from the 
collecting stations. 

§ 3. — The eggs must be taken from the nest every day and in the sum- 
mer months kept in the cellar or some other dark and cool place until the 
day of consignment. 

§ 4. — All the eggs must be marked with the number of the consignor. 

§ 5. — If the eggs are found to be not up to standard, a deduction of 
1 mark a piece will be made from the consignor’s account. As nest eggs only 
porcelain eggs may be used, which the society will supply to its members at 
cost price. 

§ 6. - - The eggs are purchased by weight. It is left to the management 
to decide whether they shall be sold by weight or quantity. 

§ 7 - ~ The price per kg. of eggs is fixed by the management of the 
society for each month at the end of that month; the proceeds from sales, 
after deduction of expenses etc., are paid over by the Wiefelstede office, 
beginning with the 15th. of the following month, to the collector who pays 
the consignor on the next day of consignment of eggs. 

§ 8. — Every one who supplies eggs receives from the society a book, 
in which the collector must enter the weight of the eggs of each consign- 
ment. 

§ 9. — If it is proved that a member sells eggs to dealers, he is fined 20 
marks for breach of contract. In case of repetition of the offence, the manage- 
ment may increase the fine to 30 marks or refuse to accept further consign- 
ments from him. 

§ 10. — The eggs must be delivered dean ; dirty eggs must be cleaned 
before consignment. The collector is responsible for only clean eggs being 
placed in the boxes ; he must refuse dirty ones. 

§ IJ - — The whole supply of eggs must always be delivered. It is not 
permitted to keep any back for a later collection. 

§ 12. — The eggs delivered at the collecting stations must have a 
minimum weight of 50 gr.; smaller eggs as well as such weighing more than 
grammes must be refused by the collectors. 

The progress made by the society is seen in the following table : 
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Table I* — Progress of the Wiefelstede Egg Sale Co-operative Sodetx. 
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§ 3. Wardenburg co-operative egg sai.e society 

IN THE GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBURG. 


The second largest German co-operative society for the sale or egg? is 
that of Wardenburg, also in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. 

This society, of the progress and activity of which Herr Nis Petersen, 
Inspector of the Dairies of Oldenburg and their Federation, has kindly 
favoured us with a detailed description, was founded in 1901 as a regist- 
ered co-operative society with limited capital, in connection with tne 
Wardenburg Co-operative Dairy and had at first 23 members. At the end 
of the first year it had already 72 and at the end of the working }’ C - T 
(which corresponds with the calendar year) 1913, they had reached the 
imposing number of 610. The changes in the number of members in the 
period from 1901 to 1913 is seen in the following Table II. 
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According to the rules the amount of a share is io marks. Members 
may pay this amount in full. At least one tenth must be paid on entering 
the society. According to the provisions of the rules, which also in this case 
represent the real basis on which the relations of the members to the so- 
ciety depend, also in this society the consignment of the eggs is compulsory 

The sphere of the society includes twenty villages and it has twenty 
collecting stations, to which the eggs are consigned once a week. A carrier 
transports the eggs from the different collecting stations to the head sta- 
tion. The whole field of the society is divided into a larger and a smaller 
circle. The purchase price per kg. of eggs, fixed every month by the manage- 
ment, only affects the members of the smaller district whose eggs arc col- 
lected by the carriers of the head station. Those members who live outside 
: the district receive from i to 2 pf. per kg. less, according to the cost of 
carriage to the nearest collecting station of the smaller circle of members. 
In regard to the treatment of the eggs up to their consignment to the 
collecting stations, almost the same regulations are in force as in the case of 
the Wiefelstede Society. For delivery of eggs which on examination are 
found to be bad, the consignor is fined 50 pf. per egg. 

Also this society attaches great importance to the eggs being always 
delivered clean. As far as possible to avoid the necessity of cleaning and to 
get naturally clean eggs, the poultry yards must be kept clean and strewn 
with sand or peat dust. The poultry improvers must give special atten- 
tion to the cleanliness of the nests. Dirty eggs must as far as possible be 
cleaned when dry, and, il this is not possible, careful wiping with a cloth 
moistened with vinegar or a solution of salt is allowed. 

In regard to the feeding of the fowls, the management is empowered, 
with the consent of the council of supervision, either to forbid the use of 
certain foods entirely or to limit their use. For example, the use of more 
than ro gr. of fish meal per day per fowl is absolutely forbidden. 

The members 1 accounts are settled monthly. The price per kg. of eg«s 
is fixed by the management of the society at the end of each month for the 
month passed. The proceeds, after deducting expenses, are paid over bv 
lie managing office to the collecting stations in time for the members to 
be paid on the day for collection first after thcaoth. of the following month. 

, e consigned by members must have an average weight of from 
|5 d to (12 grs. Under special circumstances smaller eggs will be accepted, 
u not eggs of less than 45 grs. If the small eggs are sorted out and sold 
^jarately, the society strongly insists on the consignment of eggs as far 
a> possible of the same size. Fine eggs of one size weighing from 60 to 
' gr r a /? most ln favour and obtain the highest prices "011 the market. 
„ nl aWcs 11 and HI will give an idea of the progress made bv the society 
and the results attained by it : ' 
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TABLE II. — Development of the Wardenburg Society. 
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Table III. — Prices Paid to Members by the Society. 
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That the Society has been able to pay from year to vear comparative- 
ly better prices is due in the first place to the large increase in the num- 
ber 0 f members. Only the Society can obtain satisfactory prices as even in 
the winter months when few eggs are laid, it is able fiilh to’ satisfy its 
customers without the need of special arrangements. On the other hand, 
it requires its customers, even during the summer months when there is 
often an over supply of eggs, to take their goods at a price orofitablefor it 

At the beginning of 1913 the selling prices were verv'low. This was 
chiefly due to the mild winter and the consequent increase of foreign’ com- 
petition, As the statistics show, the prices soon rose again and thanks to 
prudent management and the good use made of the situation, a higher 
average price was obtained than ever before. 

Although the head quarters of the vSocietv are comparatively far from 
the railway, the expenses are in proportion small. The statistics show 
clearly that with the considerable increase of the Society the cost per cent 
has been reduced with a rapidity out of all proportion to it. Further success, 
which may be expected with certainty, will lead to still more favourable 
results. Not only that the additional expenditure for salaries, carriage, 
and commissions decreases in comparison with the growth of the 
Society, but also, with the increasing requirements from year to year, 
the supply of the necessary articles is obtained under more favourable 
circumstances, which, in view of the large requirements, is a matter of 
great weight. 

The balance sheet is very satisfactory, the debt on the building being 
reduced to one mark and a comparatively large reserve fund having been 
formed. 

And, even independently of what is shown by the tables and by 
its balance sheet, the Society has developed. The eggs it sells have consider- 
ably improved in quality. Only at first do new members consign small 
eggs ; they soon learn that really good prices will only be given for large 
eggs. In consequence, since the foundation of the society, the average weight 
per egg has risen from 58.3 gr. (1901) to 60.8 gr. (1913). 
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sources: official publications (t). 

Ley he asociacioses de 30 de junto dee 1887 (Law of Jane 30 th., 1887, ok 
Published in the “ Gaceta tie Madrid " of July 12th. 

Ley de 28 de enero de 1906 considerando Sindicatos agricolas para los efectos delamisma. 
las Asociacioues, Sociedades y Camaras agricolas constituidas 0 que se constituyan k- 
gahnente paraalguno de los fines que seexpresan (Law of January 28 th,, 1906, co 
Agricultural Syndicates for the purposes of the Law the Associations, Societies and AgrkiiJlw^ 
Chambers formed or to be formed for any of the Ends Specified). Published in the “ Gaceta k 
Madrid " of January 30th. 

Reglamento para la cjecucidn de la Ley de 28 de enero de 1906 sobre sindicatos agricolas (E.tp- 
cutive Regulations in connection with the Law of January 28th., 1906 on Agricultural Syndi:- 
ates) Published in the “Gaceta de Madrid ” of January 17th., 1908. 

Legislaci6n del Trabajo. Apendices i°, 2 0 , 3 0 , 4 0 , 5 0 , 6° y 7 0 (1905-1911) — ( Labour Legislatix. 
Appendices i, 2 , 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 - 1903-1911). Publication of the Social Reforms Institute, 
Madrid. 

Memojua acerca dc la information agraria en arabas Castillos (Report on the Agriculhid 
Situation in the luv Castiles). Social Reforms Institute. Madrid, 1914. 

EsTADfsTiCA de la Asociacion obrera en r° de Novietnbre de 1904 (Statistics of the Laboured 
Association on November 1 st„ 1901). Social Reforms Institute, Madrid, 1907. 

IiSTADfsTlCAS de las institutiones de ahorro, cooperacion y pTevisidn en i° de noviembie ft 
1904 (Statistics of the Institutions for Savings, and Thrift on November isf., 190+). Soda! 
Reforms Institute. Madrid, 1907. 

K elacion de los expedientes de sindicatos agricolas ingresados durante el ano dc 1 9 oS en c 1 Minis- 
terio de Fomento (Report on the Applications for Recognition of the Agricultural Syndmia. 
Received aunng the Year 190S at the Agricultural Department }. 

Idem for 1909. Madrid, 19x0. 

Call Eton (Firmin) : Apuntes para el estudio del proyecto de ley de Credito agrario (Notes w 
the Study of the Bill an Agricultural Credit). Agricultural Department, Madrid, 1910. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE) ASSOCIATIONS AND FEDERATIONS. 

Memorxa del III concurso entre Asociaciones agricolas celebrado porla Asociaciftnde Agricul- 
tores dc Espaiia (Report on the 3rd. Competition of the Agricultural A ssociations, Organiid 5 ; 
the Spanish Farmers’ Association). Bulletin of the Spanish Farmers’ Association, No. 4 J 
January, 1913. 

(1) Some of this bibliographical material, as well as the statistics and information 

in this article, was collected immediately by Dr. Jose J,uis Alcazar, one of the Stair 0 

the International Institute of Agriculture, who was instructed to study the matter in SP 1 * 3 * 
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MEMORY del II Concurso entre asociaeiones Agricolas [Report on the 2nd. Competition of the Agri- 
cultural Associations). 'Spanish Farmers* Association. Printed by Bernardo Rodriguez. 
Madrid, 19m 

Estatdtos de la Federacibn Naranjera [Rules of the Orange Growers' Federation). Printed by 
Manuel Pau, Valencia, 1912. 

£ . ta tuio5 del Sindicato agricola del Mijares de Villareal {Rules of the Agricultural Syndicate 
of the Mijares of Villareal ). Printed by Josb Ortega, Valencia, 1909. 

reGLAMENTOS interiores paralacampadade 1913 a 1914 {Internal Regulations for the Agricultural 
Season, 1913*1914)- Agricultural Syndicate of the Mijares of Villareal. Printed by Jos 6 Or- 
tega, Valencia, 1913- 

reglamento para la compra de primeras materias para abono [Regulations for the Purchase 
of Raw Material for Manure). Federation of Orange Growers. Printed by A. Monreal, 
Burriana, 1909. 

MeMOkias de la campaoa 1911-1912 [Reports cm the Season 1911-1912), Federation of Orange 
Growers. Printed by J. Pallares, Valencia, 1912. 

Memoria de la Campaha de 1910 a 1911 (Report on the Season 1910-1911). Federation of Orange 
Growers. Printed by A, Lopez, Valencia, 1911. 

Memoria leida y aprobada en la junta general celeb rada eu segunda convocatoria cl dia r8 del 
coixiente (Report Read and Approved in the General Meeting Assembled for the Second Time on 
ike 18 th. of the Current Month). Spanish Fanners' Association, 1914. Bulletin of the Spanish 
Farmers' Association, No. 60. May, 1914. 

emoria presentada por la presidencia de la Asociaeibu General de Ganaderos a las juntas 
generales edebmdas en abril de 1913 (Report Presented by the Presidential Bureau of the 
General Association of Livestock Improvers at the General Meeting in April, 1913) Alemana 
Press, Madrid, 1913. 

emoria presentada por la presidencia de la Asociaci6n General de Ganaderos a las juntas 
generales celebradas eu abril de 1914 ( Report Presented by the Presidential Bureau of the 
General Association of Livestock Improvers at the General Meeting in April , 1914) Ale- 
mana Press, Madrid, 1914. 

jemokia dc la Federacibn de Siudicatos agricolas catolicas de la Rioja, leida en la sesibn, cele- 
brada en Logrono por el Consejo General el dia 29 de diriembre de 1913 (Report of the 
Federation of the La Rioja Catholic Agricultural Syndicates, Read at the Meeting of the General 
Council at Logrono, on December 29 th., 1913). Modern Press and Library. Logrofio 1914. 

emoria s anuales de la Asociacibn de Labradores de Zaragoza y su provincia (Annual Reports 
on the Labourers' Association of Zaragoza Province and City). (Years 1908, 1909, 1910, r9ti, 
1913 and 1914) (6 volumes). 

eclamento para el buen orden y regimen de la Caja de Credito agricola (Regulations for the 
Order and Government of the Agricultural Credit Bank) Fanners' Association of Zaragoza 
Province and City. Printed by Tombs Blasco, Zaragoza, 1909. 

jTatitos de la Asociad6n de Labradores de Zaragoza ( Rules of the Zaragoza Farmers' Associa- 
tion). Printed by G. Casanal, Zaragoza, 1914. 

a asociaciGn de labradores DE zaragoza y su provixcia — como obra social en la Espo- 
sicibn Hispano-Francesa de 1908 (Farmers’ Association of Zaragoza Province and City as 
uSocial Institution, at the Spanish-French Exhibition of 1908), Printed by G. Casanas, Za- 
ragoza, 1908. 

-eglamento deSeguro mutuo contra los riesgos del transports maritimo (Regulations of Mutual 
Marine Insurance), Federation of Orange Growers. Printed by J. Pallares, Valencia, rgi3. 

Iemoria llegida en la II Asarablea General edebrada a la ciutat dc Ccrvcra els dies 8 c 9 de 
febrero de 1913 per D. Joan Parellada de Naveran. Union de Vinyaters de Catalunya. (Report 
Read at the 2nd. General Meeting held at Cervera on the 8 th. and gth. February, 1913 by Don 
Joan Parellada de Naverdtt. Catalonian Wine Farmers' Union), Elezcvirian Press. Bar- 
celona, 1913. 
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Asamblea de la Uni6n de viticultures de CataluSa ( Meeting of the Catalonian V iticulturi^ 
Union). February, 1912. Printed by Nicolas Poncell, Igualada, 1912. 

Semana agrIcola de Conferencias organizada por lasAsociaciones de Agrkultores de 

y General de Ganaderos del Reino, y eelebrada en Madrid en Ice dias del 14 al 21 de Wetc 
de 1912 (Agricultural Lecture Week Organized by the Spanish Farmers’ Association and ^ 
General Association of Livestock Improvers of the Kingdom, held in Madrid, January ^ 
to 21st., 1912). Printer, Successor of Minuesa de los Rios, Madrid, 1912. 

Memoria presen tada a la Direccibn general de Comercio, Industria y Trabajo por Carlos Sar 
thou Francesch, como agente del centro de Comercio exteiior y Expansion comeicjj] 
(Report Presented to the General Department of Commerce, Industry and Labour, by Qth 
Sarthou Francesch, in his capacity as Agent for the Centre of Foreign Trade and Coming: 
Expansion). Acts of the Agricultural Federation of the East. Printed by Jose Vila Serta. 
Valencia, 1913. 

Labor Rea liz ad a por el Consejo Provincial de agricultura y GANADERfA de Barcrloxji. 
desde su constitucibn en 1907 hasta su disolucibn en 1910 {Work done by the Prompt, 
Agricultural and Livestock Improvement Council of Barcelona, from its Foundation t» 
to its Disolution in 1910), Oliva, Printed by S. and C. Villanueva y Geltrie, 1910. 

The Periodical organs of the associations. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 

Fernandez Santana (Ksequiel) : Las Cajas rurales Extremefias {Rural Banks of Exiremadm, 
Printer, Successor of Minuesa de los Rios, Madrid, 1913- 

Sarthou (Francesch Carlos) : Oganizacibn de cooperatives naranjeras y su federation (Or^n. 
nation of the Orange Growers' Co-operative Societies and their Federation). Printed by 1 )* 
menech, Valencia, 1909. 

Le Soc: Sindicatos Agricolas {Agricultural Syndicates). The Propagandist’s Vadcmecum, Za- 
ragoza, 1900. 

Castroviejo (Amando): La cooperacioo en la agricoltura {Co-operation in Agriculture). Seville 
1909. 

Ramos (Rafael) : El credito agricola. Cajas rurales dc pres tamos (Agricultural Credit. Rm 
Loan Banks). Cartagena, 1903. 

Chalhand y Errzaquin (P. Luis) : Sindicatos y Cajas rurales {Syndicates and Rural Bank. 
Barcelona, 1909. 

Noquf.r (Narciso) ; Fundaciun y desenvolvimieuto de las Cajas rurales de Raiffeisen (Fwi- 
ation and Development of the Raiffeisen Rural Bank s). “ T,e Mouvement Social ”, Keirc 
January, 1911. 

Rivas Moreno : Cajas rurales o Sindicatos agricolas {Rural Banks and Agricultural Syndic 
“ Co-operaci6n " Library. Madrid, 1910. 

Do. Do : Panaderiasy Camicerias cooperutivas (Co-operative Bakeries and Slaughterhouse.?). "Cu- 
operacibn ” Library. Barcelona, 1910. 

Do. Do: Lccherilasy queserilas oooperativas {Co-operative Dairies and Cheese Dairies}. "Co- 
operacibn ” Library, Valencia, 1905. 

Do. Do : Bodegas y distilerias co-operativas {Co-operative Wine Societies and Distilleries). &■' 
peracion ” Library, Valencia, 1905, 

Elias deMolixs (Jose) ; El credito agricola y las Cajas rurales {Agricultural Credit aiiitt 
Rural Banks), Barcelona, 1910. 

Do. Do : La Asociacidn y Cooperacion agricolas (Agricultural Association and Co-openu-j-- 
Barcelona, 1913. 

Lopez Nunez (Alvaro) : El seguro ohrero en Espaiia (Workmen’s Insurance in ' 
Madrid, 1908. 
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Pt-Ytfl LAtAGUNA (Mateo) : MutuaKdad - II. El seguro del ganado (The Mutual System. II 
Livestock Insurance). Zaragoza, 1908. 

MaRVACD (Angel) : Ea cooperation et le credit agricole en Espagne. (Co-operation and Agricult - 
ml Credit in Spain). “Revue Eoouomique Internationale”, vol. IV. No. 3. Brussels* 
December 15th. - 20th. , 1909. 

p 0 jjo : I*a question sociale en Espagne (The Social Question in Spain), Paris, Alcan, 1910. 

po, Do: I/Espagne an X? stfcle ( Spain in the 20 ih. Century). Paris. Colin, rgr^, 

j^RTtsEZ (Baldomero) : Almanaque del seguro 1909 (Insurance Almanac, 1909). Barcelona. 

MmrfNEZ y Cayuela : Almanaque del seguro 1910 ( Insurance Almanac, 1910) Barcelona. 

Po-Do : Almanaque del seguro 1911 (Insurance Almanac, 1911) Barcelona. 

Ponsa (Gil G.) : Sociedades civiles, mercantiles, cooperative y de seguros (Civil, Commercial, 
Co-operative and Insurance Societies ) 2. vols. Press of El Anuario de la Exportation, 
Barcelona, 1911. 

PiaZ PE Rabago (Joaquin) : Obras completas ( Complete IVorAs). 8. vols. Printed by Jose > 1 . 
Paredes, Santiago, 1899-1900. 

jime-VEZ (Inocencio) : Eos Sindicatos agricolas calblicos (Catholic Agricultural Syndicates). 
“Eii Paz Social ” 3rd. Year. No. 26. Madrid, August, 1909. 

Comez Va 1. verde (Manuel) : E 1 consultor del ganadero. Colecciou de disposicioncs legates 
referentes a la industria ganadera (The Livestock Improvers ' Guide. Collection of Legal 
Provisions relating to Livestock Improvement). Press of the War Department, Madrid, 1898. 

Graell (Guillermo). Conferences sobre economia (Lectures on Economic Problems). Printed by 
Bayer Bros., Barcelona, 1912. 

Graell (Marcelino) : I*a question social (The Social Question). Printed by Bayer Bros., Barce- 
lona, 1911. 


In Spain, co-operation is of recent date. Although some societies for 
the manufacture of silk in Valencia were founded in the middle of the last, 
century, we may say that the co-operative principle only established it- 
self fully and firmly after the law of 1887 guaranteed the exercise of 
the constitutional right of association. The region of Catalonia, which 
is to day the most important co-operative centre of the country, in 1883 
possessed only five societies. The movement in favour of agricultural co- 
operation, is still more recent, for, as we shall see, although it also began 
after the above law on the associations was voted, it only really made pro- 
gress after the law of 1906 on agricultural syndicates. 

It is extremely difficult to give an accurate and complete idea of the 
present situation of co-operation in Spain. The absence of statistics, the 
act that the co-operative societies are not kept separate from the other 
Ksociations in the prefects’ registers, the isolation of most of these in- . 
titutions and other causes yet, scarcely allow of our obtaining concrete and 
accurate information in regard to co-operation in the peninsula. Still, 
mthorities like Diaz de Rdbago, (i)Garido, Piernas, Hurtado and, generally, 
^1 the historians of the Spanish co-operative movement, agree in saying 
hat co-operation has not developed in the degree required by the social 

(1) Di.u de Rabago, Joaquin: Complete works. VoJ. VII. Co-operation in Spain. Printed 
* h** Paredes, Santiago, 1900. 
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economy of the country and the working classes, both agricultural and 
industrial, “ through their want of enterprise and insufficient econo^ 
education and their ignorance of the means in their power for the improve 
ment of their situation, have not shown themselves as ready and ^ 
to form co-operative associations as in other nations Needless to sayth&i 
the movement has been most active in country circles. Fortunately, ^ 
results of the propaganda made by men like Chaves, Arias, Rivas Moreno, 
the Viscount de Eza, P. Vicent and others who have devoted their 
energies to pioneer work in behalf of agricultural association and co-oper- 
ation is already bearing fruit. 

Before studying the co-operation movement in the Spanish cotintrv 
and its effects, we shall briefly consider the legislative provisions in f orce 
in regard to it. 


§ 2. Legislation on co-operative societies. 

In Spain there is no special law for these societies; they generally 
come under the provisions of the general law of June 20th. 1887 on associ- 
ations, which regulates the right of association, and the agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies benefit by advantages granted by the law of January 28th, 
1906 on agricultural syndicates. 

(A) Law of 1887 on Associations. — This law, in its first article, after 
establishing its application to all associations not only and exclusively 
profit seeking, lays it down that “ co-operative societies for productiw, 
credit or distribution ” shall be also subject to its provisions. This is 2 
general law rather providing for public order than for the regulation cl 
groups or legal institutions. However, let us repeat, it is the only gen- 
eral law on the matter. 

The foundation of the co-operative societies is, in the first place, sub- 
ject, according to this law, to a tacit or preliminary declaration showing then 
legal character. The founders, eight days before the society is constituted 
must lay before the Governor of the Province in which it is to have its heac 
quarters, duplicate copies of the rules by which it is to be governed, clenrh 
indicating the name and object of the society, the manner in which it i> tc 
be administered, the means by which it expects or intends, to cover it« ex- 
penditure and the use to which the funds or the property of the society 
are to be put in case of dissolution. 

If the documents have not been returned by the Governor within 8 day: 
as not satisfying the required conditions, the society may be validly con 
stituted. 

These formalities being completed, the co-operative society is able t 
begin work, forwarding to the Governor a certified copy of the deed c 
constitution. The law does not require that the deed be public, so tfe 
societies may be constituted by private deed. 
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The societies may adopt any of the forms of commercial societies 
!(tbat is, may be societies of collective title, societies en commandite nr 
limited liability societies) ; the liability of members is fixed according to the 
^visions of the commercial code. They may be constituted with or 
'without capital. . In the first case, it must be shown whether this capital is 
entirely 01 only m part subscribed, and in what manner the societv will 
[pay its expenses. 3 

| The law obliges the associations to keep registers showing the name pro 

fcsssion and domicile of all its members. This register must be exhibited 
to the authorities on demand. In addition, each provincial Government 
fehall top * special register in which the name and head-quarters of the 
Associations of the regions are entered. 

Sudi are the principal provisions of the law of 1887 which, considering 
the societies generally as simple associations, wrongly assimilated them to 
jhc grmm, mutual aid societies, thrift societies and all associations 
formed for scientific, artistic and benevolent purposes and, generally to 
purely profit seeking associations and they limit themselves to’the regulation 
of their external relations in public law. 

The law in question does not grant any fiscal exemption in behalf of 
co-operative societies. Still these societies are exempt from stamp duty in 
Accordance with article 203 of the stamp law of 1900. 

The agricultural co-operative societies were regulated like the others 
by the 1887 law up to the year 1906, when the law on agricultural syndicates 
ms promulgated, which, by means of exemptions and special privileges 
gave a real impulse to rural association. 5 


( 5 ) The Law of 1906 on Agricultural Syndicates. — Generally it may be 
said that all the agricultural co-operative societies now existing have con- 
formed to the law ot January 28th., 1906, on agricultural syndicates for there 
is only a very small number governed by the law of 1887 on associations 
This docs not mean that there are two fundamental laws on the sub- 
|ect. Indeed, the law on syndicates is not a really essential law by which 
ill the associations formed for any one of the ends specified in it must 
necessarily be governed, but one instituting a regime of favour to which the 
isolations may conform themselves either directly, by constituting them- 
selves according to its provisions, or by applying to be considered as syndic- 
itcs after they have been already founded . This will appear very clearly if 
Reconsider that not only does the law on syndicates impose no obligation on 
wem m regard to the supervision to be exercised by Government authority 
walso that the executive regulations refer to the general law on as- 

, . lons waen the dates on which the syndicates must submit 

mi accounts to the authorities. 

tben ’ “ . re ? ard to Spanish legislation on co-operative societies, the 
•-7 law on associations remains always the general law, the 1906 law on 
K teS b f mg ? ublished as a la w of favour to encourage association 
F oi n taxat/ 1 a ^ ncu ^ ura ^ ^operation by means of special exemptions 
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Let us now consider the principal provisions of the 1906 law 0a 
syndicates. 

It is first of all laid down that as agricultural syndicates for the purpo^ i 
of the law — that is for the enjoyment of the exemptions and privileges ' 
granted to these groups — arc to be considered the agricultural association^ 
societies, communities and chambers constituted at the date of promulgation, 
or that shall be legally constituted later for one or more of the following ends; 

(1) purchase of agricultural implements and machinery and breeding 
stock for the benefit of the syndicate ; 

(2) purchase, by the syndicate or the members composing it, of ffian . 
ure, plants, seeds, livestock and other things needed for agriculture and 
livestock improvement ; 

(3/ sale, exportation, preservation, transformation or improvement 
of the produce of agriculture or livestock improvement ; 

(4) clearing, utilisation and drainage of waste land ; 

(5) construction or utilisation of works for the benefit of agriculture, 
livestock improvement or derived or auxiliary industries; 

(6) application of measures against dangers threatening agriculture; 

(7) creation or encouragement of establishments ot organisations of 
agricultural credit (credit on personal security, on pledge or on mortgage] 
either immediately among the members of the association itself or by the 
foundation or assistance of banks or Positos not depending upon it, or bv 
establishing itself as intermediary between such establishments and it? 
members ; 

(8) the work of co-operative, mutual, insurance, aid or disablement ; 
and old age pension societies for fanners or livestock improvers ; 

(9) education, publication, experiment, the opening of exhibition? 
and shows and the employment of all means for the diffusion of knowledge 
of service in agriculture and livestock improvement and the stimul- 
ation of their development and progress. 

(10) the study of the defence ot the common agricultural interests ot 
the syndicates and the settlement of their disagreements by means oi 
arbitration. 

We see then that although the ends indicated under clauses numbers 
1 and 2 (purchase), 3 (production and sale), 4 and 3 (work) and 7 (credit! 
are of a co-operative nature, the law makes special reference to co-operative 
societies under no. 8, so that there may be no doubt on the subject 0 ! 
its application to these institutions. 

The law also regards as syndicates the agricultural associations tor 
collective ends included amongst those we have enumerated. j 

The legal position established by art. 38 of the Civil Code is recognise 
as belonging to the syndicates constituted in accordance with the lav wife 
consideration. They may consequently purchase and possess property 
of every kind, as well as contract obligations and exert action of every km 
in conformity with the laws and provisions regulating their constitution- 

The members of an agricultural syndicate may at any time withdraw 
from it, notwithstanding any clause to the contrary inserted in the vi& 
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without affecting the obligations or liabilities assumed by them to which 
they are subject at the date of leaving the association. The rules shall lay 
down the rights the members may retain on withdrawing, in the case of thrift, 
mutual aid, pension and other similar institutions, acquired eitb r by means 
0 f service or payment or freely during the period of membership." 

The acts for the constitution, the modification, the union or dissolution 
of agricultural syndicates are exempted from all stamp and transfer 
dues (i). The acts and contracts to which an agricultural syndicate duly 
constituted . and registered is a party as a legal person enjoy the same 
exemption it their direct object is the realisation, according to the rules of 
the society, of any of the ends enumerated in the law. Thrift, co-operative 
or credit institutions formed by agricultural syndicates on the basis of 
mutuality, among their members, shall only be liable to income tax in 
respect of the dividends distributed among the members out of the 
profits made. 

Customs dues on machinery, implements, seeds, breeding stock and 
Dther articles required for agricultural or livestock improvement industry 
shall be repaid by the Treasury on demand made by the syndicate, always 
provided the Agricultural Department furnishes a statement as to the 
advantages and general utility of their importation. 

Such are the principal provisions of the 1906 law, in accordance with 
which as we have said, the agricultural co-operative societies work. The 
dual executive regulations were only issued on January iGth., 1908. 


§ .)• The association movement and co-operative organizations 

IN AGRICULTURE. 


The legislative provisions we have just examined show that agricnlt- 
iral association and co-operation were not clearly defined and separated 
.n it. 

The same confusion existing in the legislative sphere appears also in 
practice ; in fact, there are scarcely any manifestations of co-operation in 
igriculture independent and specialised, as, so to say, there is no form of 
igricultural association the action of which does not take a co-operative 
form. Further , as we have said, almost all the agricultural co-operative 
societies now existing conform to the regulations of the law on syndicates 
as to en joy the advantages it affords and present themselves consequently 
under the form of syndicates. 


[1) Notwithstanding these explicit provisions of the law wc are examining, there was still 
1 time when, in virtue of the provisions of the law of March, 1906 on customs and the fiu- 
ttriiil law of 1910, the branches of the administration concerned held that they had been iffl- 
Jticitly abrogated. The Minister of Agriculture, after consulting with the Council of State, set- 
the mutter by means of a Royal Order of May 28th.. 1914, declaring these exemptions to 
^ still in force. See the number of this Bulletin for October, 1914. p. 22. 
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Thus, a study of agricultural co-operation in Spain implies not only 
a study of the co-operative societies but also that of the co-operative at., 
tion of the syndicates, agricultural chambers, communities etc. Tt is th^ 
fore necessary to give a few indications of the association movement ij 
Spain which is, at the same time, under some aspects the co-operative 
movement. 

Although in Spain the principle of agricultural association and its prac- 
tical realisation may be traced back to a very distant date, the manifest, 
ations of agricultural association, in its modern form, only appeared recently. 
Indeed, in 1770, the ancient Council of Castile registered 25,927 as- 
sociations called Cofradlas or Hermandades ; these institutions had a charac- 
ter at once civil and religious, and possessed land, trees or livestock, which 
they enjoyed in common, and the profits from which they devoted to ends 
of a collective character : assistance to the sick, works of public utility f or 
the locality, periodical festivals etc. There were also numerous institutions 
in Galicia, the Asturias and Valencia for insurance of livestock or for mutual 
aid to their members in tlic way of services. But all these association* 
which, having beneficence in the first place for their motive and end, repre- 
sent an embryonic form of modern association, have remained stationary, 
living isolated lives and following local traditions, so that although they art 
very numerous today, as Costa, the historian of Spanish customary law, 
attests, they cannot be connected with the association movement now de- 
veloping in the Spanish country districts. 

Thus then, leaving aside these embryonic manifestations attesting 
the pre-existence of the spirit of association in Spain, in spite of the tradi- 
tional profoundly individualistic character of the peasants, we must repeat 
here what we said at the beginning of this study, namely that the agricult- 
ural association movement, like the general co-operative movement, only 
began with the promulgation of the law of 1887 on associations and that its 
period of development only began with the promulgation of the law of 1906 
on agricultural syndicates and the final regulations in connection with it. 

If we now examine the agricultural social institutions that have con- 
tributed to develop co-operation by means of the form taken by their activity 
we see that these institutions are : 

Agricultural Syndicates , including, under this name, rural banks and 
generally agricultural associations of a technical or professional character 
having for the most part co-operative sections ; 

Agricultural Chambers, founded by Royal Decree of November i-j-tlt 
1890, to encourage and protect the interests of agriculture, the principal 
objects of which are to found {a) savings banks and insurance societies 
for the benefit of their members ; ( b ) to buy for resale or to hire machinery, 
implements, manure, seeds and livestock and guarantee the payment 0, 
these articles when bought by members ; (c) to receive deposits of even 
kind, to accept money in current account etc. ; 

Farming Communities, established by law of July 8th., 1898, which, to- 
gether with their rural police duties, have co-operative sections for distn* 
bution, credit and labour that they have instituted ; 
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Finally, the Saving Banks, and Pawn Establishments, which grant loans 
, rU ral banks and encourage their foundation, 

One of the difficulties in the way of the study of the co-operative move 
icnt in Spanish Agriculture is the almost complete want of statistical 
ata and monographic studies of a general character. However, according 
, the official and technical publications and the information we have been 
blcto collect directly, it appears that in 1912 there were 2,029 agricultural 
ifociations distributed as follows : 93 Agricultural Chambers, 80 Farming 
{immunities, 85 Saving Banks and ^771 Agricultural Syndicates. 

If we compare these data, exclusive of those for the Savings Banks, 
■hich we have no means of comparing with the corresponding figures for 
90S, we may see the progress realised by agricultural association in 1908-1912 . 



1908 

IQI 2 

Agricultural Chambers 

74 

93 

Farming Communities 

.... 24 

80 

Agricultural Syndicates .... 

.... 856 

1.771 

Total . . . 

.... 954 

*•944 


To show the geographical distribution of the syndicates which, as we 
;e, form the largest group of Spanish agricultural associations, we repro- 
ttce the following data from tlic Report published in 1912 by the Spanish 
artners' Association. 

Number Number 

of 

Provinces Syndicates Provinces Syndicates 


lava 

. . . . 10 

Ibacete 

. . . . 6 

licante . 

- . • 27 

Imcria 

. . . . 5 

vila 

. . . . 21 

idajos 

• • • ■ 45 

alearic Islands 

. . . . 18 

arcelona 

- - ■ • 7 o 

uigos 

. . . . 50 

keres 

. . . . 48 

idiz . . . 

. . . . 3 

iuarv Islands . . . 

• • • • 3 

Wl6n • . 

- . . . 24 

iudad Real 

. . . . 3 

)idova 

- . . - 11 

3 rufia 

. . . . 34 

Mica 

. . . . 17 

erona 

• • • • 34 

lanada 

■ . . . 25 

uadalajara 

. . . . 25 

uipuzcoa 

■ • • • 343 

nelva 

. . . . 11 

uesca 

. . . ' . 17 

«n 

. . . . 3 

. . . . 14 


Leri da 


Logrofio 

21 

Lugo 

21 

IVIadrid 

17 

MAlaga 

2 

Murcia 

7 

Navarre 

174 

Orense 

20 

Oviedo 

38 

Palencio 

26 

Fontevedra 

20 

Salamanca 

71 

Santander 

41 

Segovia 

12 

Seville 

45 

Soria 

20 

Tarragona 

36 

Teruel 

23 

Toledo 

7 

Valencia 


Valladolid 

113 

Biscay 

4 

Zamora .... 

9 

Zaragoza 

70 
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The above table shows that agricultural association has made most pm 
gross in the provinces of Navarre and Valladolid; although Guipuz Coa 
has a large number of associations, most of them are old local livestock 
insurance societies now being transformed on scientific principles. The pro. 
vinces with the smallest number of syndicates are Malaga, Jaen, Ciudad 
Real, Cadiz and the Canary Islands. 


§ 4. Various forms of agricultural co-operation. 

However, in Spanish agriculture, co-operation has not attained thal 
degree of specialisation which is in other countries due to a superior de- 
gree of improvement and development. The organization of co-opeTation in 
Spain is still in its first stages. In fact, except for the orange growers’ syndic- 
ates, rural banks, co-operative wine societies and a few others, general 
the co-operative organizations derive their origin from the needs of th 
members of the rural associations. However, some time ago they began mak- 
ing their appearance under the form of special permanent divisions of these 
associations, which allows us to suppose that they will soon reach the degree 
of specialisation mentioned above. 

In regard to the different forms of agricultural co-operation, it wi! 
not be possible for us to give complete statistical information for tin 
reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs. The reader will find in tto 
following pages a statement of the principal characteristics of these farms 
of co-operative activity met with in the field of Spanish agriculture. 

As we have seen the agricultural co-opcralive forms are mostly agri- 
cultural syndicates. If we desire to establish approximately in what pro 
portion these undertake different work we may say that, so to speak, then 
is no syndicate that does not contemplate the collective sale of manure ant 
seeds ; after this it is with co-operative credit they occupy themselves mo> 
frequently. The proportion of syndicates occupied with co-operative di* 
tribution is not more than 20 % or 25 %. From 15 to 20 % of them cb 
gage in the co-operative purchase of agricultural machinery and implements 
Finally, co-operative production is only represented by the orange grow 
ers’ syndicates and a few co-operative wine societies. 


§ 5. Co-operative credit. 


(a) Rural Ranks. 

Co-operative credit is of recent introduction in Spain. The first rura 
banks were founded in 1901 and 1902 ; but the movement in favuffl 
of the organizations only took definite form in 1904, when the banks 11 
Navarre showed notable progress. The Paz Social reckoned that iu i5 J( 
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t thousand social institutions were engaged in agricultural credit business. 
,Vc may say that tliere are now scarcely any rural associations without their 

•retlit banks. 

Amongst the most important of the Spanish rural banks, as regards 
heir organization, their resources and their business operations, are those 
,f the province of Badajoz, which, together with those of the province of 
'acercs, are known under the name of Cajas rurales Extremenas, that is 
If Extremadura. The essential difference between the banks of the pro- 
.ince of Badajoz and those of Caceres is that the former are founded among 
•ich landowners, whilst the members of the latter are small farmers. These 
janks of Extremadura are founded oh Raiffeisen principles, but with 
sscntial modifications which constitute them a special type. 

They preserve the following characters of the Raiffeisen banks; the 
lumbers are jointly and severally liable to an unlimited degree ; they ob- 
aiii material and moral advantages for their members by means of credit ; 
here is no initial contribution of capital ; they never lend to non -members ; 
he members receive no dividends and the reserve fund is not to be touched 
: ven iu case of the dissolution of the society. 

But they depart from Raiffeisen principles in the points we shall 
low mention ; besides the cashier, who is remunerated, even when he is 
i member of the Board of Management, the Manager, the Secretary and the 
Jookkccper are all paid ; and the action of each bank is not restricted to a 
mall area but extends to a whole locality, however large, and sometimes 
o several localities. They further differ from the Raiffeisen banks in 
egard to the monthly contribution paid by members ; the limitation 
if the amount to be given in various classes of loans and the amount which 
nay be granted to members in each elass; in regard to the qualifications 
iccessary for the members of the Board of Management, and the right of 
he Board to invest a proportion of the annual profits for the advantage 
if agriculture. 

Among these differences from the Raiffeisen system, it is the payment 
*f monthly contributions that quite specially distinguishes the Extremadura 
ianks. There are, however, some banks, like that of Valencia del Ventoso, 
n which such contributions are not paid. In regard to the election of 
aembers of the Board of Management the difference is imj>ortant ; two 
birds of the board must be elected from among a definite number of mem- 
m, selected from among the principal contributors, and from this group 
he President, Vice-President and Secretary are chosen. So that attempt 
ifi> been made to ensure the success of the Banks by means of their man- 
agement by those whose liability is greatest. 

fu most of the banks now existing the foundation capital was formed 
>Y means of a credit opened at the Banc.o de Espana on the personal sccur- 
the members of the Board of Management. This credit varies, ac- 
ording to circumstances, between 100,000 and 150,000 atid even reaches 
he amount of 200,000 pesetas, as in the case of the Bank of Fregenal de la 
aerra. 
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The maximum limit of the loans in the banks where there is a lin^ 
varies generally between 1,000 and 5. 000 pesetas for loans on personal secur- 
ity and on pledge and between 20,000 and 50,000 pesetas for those on 
mortgage. The Banks, which have fixed no limit, have granted loans up 
to 100,000 pesetas. 

The ordinary interest in the case of mortgage loans, is 5 J / 2 % and 
in that of loans on personal security or on pledge 6 %. On saving? 
deposits 4 % net is paid and they are exempt from all taxation. 

The first of these banks was founded at Fuente de Cantos in October, 
1905. Since that date more than twenty have been founded in the Province 
of Badajoz with more than 6,000 members including in their sphere oi 
action 58 localities. 

To show the importance of the rural banks of the province of Badajos, 
we give below the figures for the year 1912. 


Table I. — Situation of the 20 Banks on 

December 31 si., 



Total 

Average 


for all Banks 

pet Bank 

Number of Members 

6.009 

300 

Loans on Personal Security Pesetas 

1,430,779 

71,33? 

„ „ Pledge h 

336,685 

16,834 

„ „ Mortgage „ 

7,344,050 

367,202 

Capital Guaranteed by Joint and Several 



Liability „ 

156,380,035 

7,61 '1,000 

Debt to the Banco de BspaAa .... „ 

3,661.859 

183,092 

Deposits „ 

6,350,670 

317,533 

Real Estate and Government Securities „ 

1,324,011 

66,200 

Own Capital of the Banks (Reserve Fund) ,, 

678,394 

33,010 


In order that the reader may have an idea of the position readier 
by the rural banks of Extremadura, we give below 7 data showing tto 
development of the banks of the province of Badajoz in the fiv= 
years 1906-1910. 
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T.vbi.e II- Progress oi Rural Hanks of the Province of HaJajoz 1906-1910. 


particulars 

IfJOfi 

1907 

1911a 

1909 

1910 

Number of Existing | 






Banks ; 

9 

M 

20 

24 

24 

Irrealities Included in 





their Spheres of Ac- 

24 

40 

49 

63 

63 

tion 1 

Number of Members . i 

1.559 

pesetas 

3.102 

4082 

5,739 

5,941 

pesetas 

pesetas • 

pesetas 

pe set els 

Capital Guaranteed by , 


joint and Several ] 
lability . j 

40,245,105 

84,478,782 

134,483,480; 

57,064,788: 

161,349,075 

Loans on Personal Se- 






curity 

332,077 

834,594 

1.199,438 

1,354,681 

r >354>887 

Loans on Pledge. . 

— 

24.945 

1 43,3<>4 

203,063 

180,829 

t » Mortgage . 

717,167 

! 2,530,441 : 

4,591,627; 

6,395,53° 

7,173,575 

Total loans 

1,044,244 

! 3.389,980 

5,934,429 

7,942,274 

8,709,291 

Real Estate and Gov- 






ernment Securities ! 
Held by the Banks, j 

— 

— 

434,060 

439,060 

716,056 

Savings Banks. . . . 

59,200 

! 7K477 

2,817,165! 

2,817,165 

4, 0 89,i73 

Debt to the Banco de 
EspaHa 

Own Capital of the 

1,3*3.510 

3,090,429 

5,566,346 

5.566,345 

5,183,813 

Banks (Reserve 
Fund) 

11,033 

72, 94 1 

158,254 

308,540 

308,54° 


■ Amongthese banks, that serving the largestmiraber of localities (n in 
ill) lias its head quarters at Cabeza de Buev; that of Alraendralejo shows the 
argest number of loans, 1,304,175 pesetas ; that of Villafranca de los Bar- 
os the highest figures for the reserve fund, real estate and Government 
lecuritics, respectively 229,621 pesetas, 1,160,797 pesetas and 2,164,871 pe- 
setas. The Bank of Eregenal de la Sierra has received the largest advance 
■tom the Banco de Espana (759,586 pesetas) and has the largest capital 
,31,696,695 pesetas) 

The rural banks of the Province of Badajoz, of which we ? have just 
; I>°ken, form the Agricultural Federation of Extremadura. 

Together with the Extremadura Banks we have now studied, there are 
others in larger or smaller numbers in the other regions of Spain. We have 
already said that the movement in favour of these institutions first made 
progress in Navarre. In 1910 there were 143 rural banks in the region serv- 
ln £ 417 localities. The Navarre banks are also unlimited societies. As 
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a characteristic peculiar to them, we shall mention that on their admission 
the members contribute io pesetas to the share capital, which is consider^ 
as a deposit without interest. These banks ask 5 % a year interest on 
their loans and 6 % for a fraction of a year ; on deposits they pay 3 ° /q ^ 
ann. On operations conducted between the banks 4 % is paid. 

The local banks of Navarre are federated in district banks of which there 
are 5 : Pamplona, Estella, Tddela, Aoiz and Tafalla. Above the district 
banks is the provincial bank of Navarre, with head quarters at Pamplona 
founded with a capital of 500,000 pesetas. 

The agricultural syndicates composing the Federacion agricola Monk ■ 
nesa (province of Santander) have all ruial banks of the Raiffeisen system 
granting loans at 5 % per ann. In 1910 this Federation had 412,9^ 
pesetas in savings deposits and the amount of its loans came to 482,009 
pesetas. 

There are other important groups of rural banks in the provinces 
of Zamora, Zaragoza, Eogrofio and Valladolid, for the most part of Raiffei- 
sen type and in the provinces of Murcia, Albacete, and Granada of the 
Schulze Type. Amongst these latter one of the most important is the 
bank of Alhama de Murcia, which commenced operations in 1906 with a 
capital of 6,000 pesetas and had in 1908 loans to the amount of 54,285 pe- 
setas and deposits to that of 75,471 pesetas. 

(h) Land Credit Co-operative Societies. 

There are in Spain only a very small number of co-operative societies, 
of the I#andscliaften type. As an example we shall briefly describe that 
working at Tortosa (Province of Tarragona) under the name of the " Olive 
Branch Agricultural Syndicate 

This society, in order to obtain the funds required for credit advances 
to its members, issues mortgage bonds to bearer at. 4 y 2 %, payable at the 
end of every three months. The security of these bonds is the land pledged 
by the members in order to obtain the loans. In the deed of pledge of 
the land, indication must be made of the nominal capital in bonds, se- 
cured on mortgage in the case of each holding, which may never exceed 
half th,e estimated market price. 

The society lends exclusively to members and the loans must only be 
used for one or more of the objects specified in the law of iqo 6 0" 
syndicates. 

Each member who has engaged a holding has a credit opened to him in 
current account at interest, at present 5 % %, that is 1 % more than the 
interest on the bonds. The maximum amount of this credit may not exceed 
half the market price of the holding as estimated by the Board. No oper- 
ation in connection with these current accounts, whether credit or debit 
transactions, may be conducted for an amount of less than 25 peseta?. 

The members may place money in current account with the syndicate; 
these amounts will bear interest equal to that the syndicate would pay b 
it borrowed from any Bank whatever. However, the Board of Manage- 
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pent may Imut this light of the members, and decide not to accept for a time 
further deposits at interest and even to return those already received 
if it is not able to invest them suitably. 

The members who have engaged land receive the rent and admin- 
ister the holdings, under the supervision of the Board. In case the member 
owes interest for more than a year and a half or an equivalent amount for 
expenditure, the Board undertakes the administration of the holdings en- 
gaged for its own account, until the sum is paid. 

The members must recognise the preference rights of the syndicate 
111 the case of their contracting any debt or obligation, so as to secure the 
rights of the syndicate to the revenue of the holdings engaged as well as 
to the produce from them in case of sales. 

We have said that the bonds issued by the society are especially 
secured on land engaged. In order that this security may not be lost when 
a member withdraws all or part of his land engaged, a clause is inserted in 
ill t deed to the effect that the land in question ceases to form part of the 
capital contributed by the members of the syndicate and 110 longer secures 
a corresponding amount of the bonds. Deeds of this kind have no value 
or effect and cannot be registered unless accompanied by proof that the 
amount required for the extinction of the bonds was deposited in the Banco 
de Espana. 

The reserve fund of the society is formed of the difference between the 
rate per cent collected on loans and the interest on bonds. 

The " Olive Branch ” agricultural syndicate was founded in 1913. We 
have no statistics of the work of the establishment nor of those of similar 
character, but wc may say that its action has been very limited. 

(c) General Institutions Granting Credit to Co-operative Societies. 

Various general institutions encourage the constitution of co-operative 
credit banks by means of loans. The principal are the Leo XIII People's 
Bank, the Banco de Espana and the Mortgage Bank. 

fhe first which extends its action over the whole country, has for its 
object the assistance of the agricultural or industrial working class by means 
^ ^ oaris ’ encouraging the foundation of intermediary associations which guar- 
antee the obligations contracted by the farmers or the industrial workmen, 
is the action of the Bank extends to the whole country and, consequent- 
■ ’ ^ w °tild be difficult to exercise effectual supervision over all its busi- 
es, as well as to establish the individual solvency of each borrower, this 
ostitution grants all its loans through the medium of intermediary societies 
ir organizations. On the loans the Bank grants the associations an in- 
vest of between 4 and 5 % is paid. The society serving as intermediary 
5 responsible for the repayment of the amounts lent to its members, as 
le as for the payment of the interest, and it must forward to the Bank, 
^e expiration of the period of the loan, a detailed report of its work, 
he Bank accepts as savings deposits the amounts the credit banks have 
L heir disposal. These deposits, which may not exceed 5,000 pesetas nor 
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be withdrawn altogether or in part without 30 days notice, bear interest 
at 3 % per ann. 

The foundation capital of the Leo XIII Bank was 500,000 pesetas. 

To give an idea of the increase of the business of this institution, ^ 
give below the amounts of loans and withdrawals since the foundation of 
the Bank up to 1913 : 

Table III. — Operations of the Leo Kill Bank , 


from Foundation up to 1913. 

Amounts 

Amounts not 

Loans Granted ! 

Withdrawn at Em) 

Withdrawn 

of Year 

i (Pesetas) ! (Pesetas) 

_ JlVseUs) 


1905 . 


34*5^3 

4,012 

3°, 57i 

1906 . 


92*547 

1 47.194 

75.924 

1907 . 


157*455 

II0,8 ii ; 

122,56; 

1908 . 


186,906 

134.207 

175,266 

1909 . 


297.925 

i 234,331 | 

238,859 

I9IO . 


324,980 

i 280,431 ' 

283,408 

1911 . 


411,000 

' 3 1 7.65 0 


1912 . 


4<>5.5i5 

! 424,260 

419,012 

1913 • 


628,854 

i 453*842 | 

504.023 


Total . . . 

2,600,765 

- 2,006,738 



The customers of the Bank in the rural districts^ are 667 associate 
(syndicates and rural banks) all of them Catholic societies. 

The Banco de Espana also) grants collective loans to syndicates a 
rural banks at a rate of interest varying between 4 % and 4 a / 4 %■ }} D: 
also open credits in current account on personal security for the syndicate 
but it is often impossible for them to avail themselves of this credit, 
want of a guarantee. 

The action of this bank in favour of the rural banks has been rip 
the present not very important. One of the causes contributing to ra- 
the agricultural associations hold aloof is that the notarial act the te 
requires for the grant of the loans to these associations is excessively cos 
As a remedy, the Agricultural Department hap recently issued a Ro; 
Order to the Governor of the Bank recommending the substitution 0 > 
notarial act required for the grant of loans to agricultural syndicates* 
unlimited joint and several liability by a certificate to the effect ‘ 
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be managing committees have been authorized to grant loans, with 
ndication of the number of members, their classification and the objects 
or which the loan is to be granted. The same Order lays it down that, when 
[re loan is secured on pledge and there is also joint and several unlimited 
Ability of the members of the agricultural syndicate, the interest is not 
0 be fixed at more than 4 %. As this Order was only issued in 1914, its 
.fleets cannot yet be appreciated. 

The third institution we have indicated above as an auxiliary of co- 
gnitive credit is the Mortgage Bank > formed with a capital of 50,000,000 
jesetas. This establishment was at first started for the benefit of agricult- 
ire but it afterwards increased its urban business to an extraordinary 
le«ree and its action in the rural field is of very little importance. 

There are other establishments which, although less important, are, 
hanks to their loans, of real utility for the co-operative credit banks. Let 
is mention among these the savings banks and pawn establishments of Oviedo 
>011 and Cdceres ; the Posito de los cuatro Sexmos and the Pedro Raseon 
Jank of Salamanca ; the Central Syndicate of Agricultural Associations 
if Zaragoza, the Navarre Credit Institute ; the Biscay Bank, the Santander 
3 ank and a few others. 

Let us finally mention that a Royal Decree of October 16th., 1914 
-ranted the positos existing in one and the same province the right to 
mite in provincial federations for the purpose, amongst other business, of 
wanting loans to the agricultural associations. 


{To be continued). 
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§ i. Methods of marketing the grain crop 

IN THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Before beginning any account of the origin and growth of farmer? 
elevators it will be advisable to describe somewhat fully the method: 
employed in selling the grain crop of the North Central States. For the 
purpose we have in view an elaborate description of the credit machinery 
by means of which the various transactions are financed will not be necess- 
ary. It will be sufficient if we examine the transactions themselves, 
following step by step the process of transferring the grain from the farm 
to the great terminal markets from which it is distributed for consumption 
in the United States, or for exportation. Tt need only be noted that thi: 
process of ' moving the crop ' can only be accomplished by meant cl 
credit, and that the necessary credit must be furnished, ultimately, by tll£ 
banks. The banks furnish credit to the important elevator company 
and to dealers and commission men, who are thus enabled to make ad- 
vances to their local agents who in turn are able to buy the grain which the 
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farmer has to ofier. Of all the parties concerned in the process, the 
farmer with least credit at his command is least able to wait, — a fact which 
as we shall presently see, made it possible for the grain dealers to establish 
a monopoly and for a time dictate the price to be paid to the farmers for 
their grain, — this monopoly in turn leading as a natural result to co-oper- 
ation among the farmers as a means of defence. It was in this way, in 
opposition to a monopoly which was felt to be intolerable, that the first 
farmer's elevator companies were formed. 

In marketing grain in the North Central States the part played by the 
railway companies is of immense importance. Much of the grain produced, 
whether maize, wheat, barley, oats or rye, has to be shipped long distances 
by rail into the primary markets, such as Chicago, Minneapolis, St. I/Oiiis, 
Kansas City or Omaha. The price paid to the farmer at the point where 
he ships his grain is determined by the price in the primary market, and is 
equal to this latter price less the cost of transport to the primary market 
and a small selling commission. The farmer first hauls his grain from the 
farm to the nearest railway station. Here he may have the option of 
telling it to: (i) an independent dealer, (2) a Mine’ company, or (3) a 
farmers' elevator company. 

The independent dealer owns a single elevator (ot at most a few 
elevators at neighbouring stations), and is independent in the sense that 
he is not connected with any of the large grain syndicates or ‘ line ’ 
companies as they are called. The line company has its headquarters 
in one of the primary markets and owns, or at least controls, a large num- 
ber of elevators situated generally along one line of railway. In the 
primary market it owns a ‘ terminal ' elevator in which the grain sent 
fiom the country elevators is stored in the event of its not being sold as 
?'ion as it reaches the market. This terminal elevator is generally also 
a public warehouses for grain, compelled by law to accept grain for storage 
up to the limit of its holding capacity from any person who may r offer 
such grain. 

The farmers’ elevator company is an association of farmers owning a 
country elevator and engaged, like its competitors the independent dealer 
and the line company 7- , in the business of buying grain from the farmers, 
storing it for a longer or shorter period and finally selling it in one of the 
primary markets. It differs from its competitors ill being co-operative 
i:i character, though its legal status is usually that of an ordinary commerc- 
wl company and almost invariably it is described as a 4 farmers’ ’ company, 
not as a * co-operative ’ company 7 . 

The buyers who represent the agencies just referred to, regulate their 
pnees for the different kinds and grades of grain by the prices ruling on 
the nearest primary market. The grain, however, is not inspected by 
^ate inspectors, and therefore is not officially graded, until it 
caches the primary market, so that each buyer in the country 
Jjast depend upon his own judgment in determining the proper grade of 
he grain which the farmers have to sell. Where competition is keen, buy- 

are naturally inclined to allow the farmer the benefit of any doubt, 
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and the grain is graded somewhat leniently Where there is little or no 
competition it will be graded much more strictly, and probably upon ^ 
whole somewhat lower than it should be. 

When the grain has passed into the posession of the country elevator 
the next step is its concentration in the primary markets. The line elevator 
company sells in these markets through its own representative o» the 
exchange. The independent dealer and the farmers' company 
through commission dealers, — the buyers in either case being the terminal 
elevator companies and the millers. 

Two principal forms of contract to sell are used in Chicago and the other 
markets of the North Central States. The sales are distinguished as sales 
‘ to arrive * and sales ‘ on track. ' In selling ‘to arrive' the country elev- 
ator agrees to deliver to the terminal elevator company a ‘ round lot 1 
of grain (which may be any quantity from ten thousand to a hundred 
thousand bushels) within the fifteen days following the sale. To fill such a 
contract the grain is shipped out of the country elevator and each car-load 
as it reaches the market is turned over to the terminal elevator. Thus 
a single sale covers a large number of shipments. In sales made 'on track 1 
the grain leaves the country elevator unsold and is offered on the exchange 
in car-load lots. When the grain is sold the seller hands the numbers of 
the cars to the buyer and orders the railway company to deliver the grain 
at the buyer’s warehouse. The grain is unloaded under State supervision 
and weighed by a State official. On the basis of the official figures the 
seller makes out his bill and presents it to the buyer. If the sale has been 
made by a commission dealer on behalf of the country elevator an ‘Account 
of Sales’ is rendered by him in the following form : 
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Folio . . . Duluth, Minn., . . . . 19 . . 

Account Sales by 

For Acco-unt of . 

• Contents i ! 

Car , Initials j ^ j of Sale 1 Weight DockaRe Bilshels rricc : Amount 

| Grade \ Dockage ; i 


Freight, Inspection and Weighing. 
Switching Trackage . , 

Reinspection 

Storage 

Insurance 

Commission 

Days Interest at per cent. 

Net Proceeds 

Advanced 

Balance 


In the above account the item 5 Advanced ’ refers to any sums advan- 
ced by the commission dealer to the country elevator company. The latter 
as a rule has comparatively little capital of its own and works very largely 
with funds advanced b> its own bank or by the commission dealer in 
the primary market. 

It has already been mentioned that grain arriving in the primary 
market is graded by State inspectors. The system of State inspection — 
si peculiarly American institution — was introduced in Illinois in 1871, 
and has been brought to a very high degree of efficiency in Chicago. For- 
merly all grain was inspected while in the cars at the station yards, but 
this method of ' track inspection * as it was called was unsatisfactory and 
was definitely abandoned some eight or ten years ago and substituted by 
'office inspection. * By this method each car is sampled while in the 
station yard and the samples arc carried at once to a special office where 
they are carefully examined and graded by a staff of trained inspectors. 
This indoor inspection, carried out under the most favourable conditions 

Well-lighted and suitably’' warmed room, is completed with the utmost 
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despatch and gives excellent results. It fixes the grade at which even- 
parcel of grain which reaches Chicago shall be sold on the exchange \ 
trader who is dissatisfied with the grade assigned to his grain may ask fo r 
a reiuspectiou ; and if dissatisfied with the result of a reinspeetion 
appeal to a Committee of three members, whose decision is final. 

Returning to the question of the forms of contract to sell that are 
used in the primary markets, it must be observed that a certain amount 
of grain is not offered for sale upon its arrival but passes into one 01 
other of the public elevators and is stored there in the expection of a rise 
in prices. When the market is considered favourable this grain is offered 
on the exchange as grain 'in store 1 . This method of selling ‘i n 
store 1 , however, is but little used in the United States where nearly all 
the grain is sold ' on track * or ' to arrive 

The terminal elevator companies, who are the chief buyers in the prim- 
ary markets, make their profits mainly from the storing and mixing of grain 
and sell finally to the shippers and exporters who supply the Eastern mar- 
kets of the United States or sell to foreign countries. A terminal elevator 
company may hold the grain it has bought and, when a favourable oppor- 
tunity offers, sell it at a profit without in any way altering the qualit ; 
but as a rule it mixes, and where necessary, drys and cleans the grain 
in store in such a way that when inspected on being sold out of the 
elevator it will grade higher than when bought by the company. Mixing 
different qualities of grain for the purpose of raising the grade and so mak- 
ing an additional profit upon selling it, is a perfectly legitimate process, 
but is at the same time one which in the interests of honest trading calls 
for regulation. Obvious abuses are prevented by imposing certain restrict- 
ions upon mixing. Stored grain, that is grain which is in the keeping oi 
a public elevator company’ but does not belong to it, may not be mixed with 
other grain except with the authority of the owner of such grain ; and both 
before and after mixing it must be kept in separate bins so as to preserve 
its identity. Under severe penalties an elevator company is prohibited 
from raixiug grain which docs not belong to it with the object of making 
a profit for itself, but there is a great deal of mixing done with the grain 
bought by the companies for resale, and it is defended as being in the long 
run profitable to the farmers. The elevator company’, it is contended, is 
willing to buy from the farmer grain which for any reason is so inferior as 
to be unclassified, and to pay a fair price for such grain knowing that by 
judicious mixing it can be turned into a marketable product. If mixing 
did not take place, all inferior or damaged grain — what is called ' no 
grade ' grain — would of necessity’ remain unsold in the hands of Lhe 
farmer. 

So far the selling process has been traced to the concentration of the 
grain in the primary markets. The next group of persons concerned in 
the process of distribution is made up of the dealers in the seaboard market; 
of the United States. They buy the grain from the terminal elevator 
companies and sell it in the Eastern States to millers and grain merch- 
ants, or if they are exporters, offer it upon the great European markets 
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such as Liverpool, Antwerp and Hamburg. In addition to trading upon 
his ovm account a dealer in a seaboard market like New York or Philadel- 
hia often acts as agent for shippers in the primary markets. 

P The seaboard dealer who sells for export, in calculating the price 
which he can sell, has to take into account a great many factors, — - the 
cost of the grain at the seaboard, the rate of exchange, the cost, of ocean 
freight and insurance, interest, broker’s commission and his own profit. 
Some of these factors are subject to sudden, and often to very wide fluct- 
uations.The legitimate grain dealer does not speculate upon these fluctuation s. 
His object is to make a fair and. if possible, a regular profit upon his sales, 
and he combines his transactions in such a way that he is insured against the 
risk of any fluctuation occurring after he has entered into a contract. In 
fact, not only the exporter but every dealer in grain, whether at the small 
country stations, in the primary markets, or in the seaboard towns, covers 
his transactions by a species of insurance, and it- is only because dealers 
are thus able to contract out of certain risks that they are able to buy and 
sell huge quantities of grain with security. The risks are borne by a special 
group of persons whose profession is the acceptance of such risks, and the 
legitimate grain dealers are thus left free to devote their specialised know- 
ledge and their capital to the problem of distributing each year’s crop of 
grain. 

We have now to examine the circumstances under which a number of 
large companies established and for a number of years maintained a mon- 
opoly ol : the trade. 


§ 2. Tiie monopoly of the line elevator companies. 


Until some time after 1870, farmers in the North Central States appear 
to have been satisfied with the treatment they received from dealers in 
the matter of prices for grain. They complained, it is true, that the high 
freight rates charged by the railway companies unduly diminished the 
prices established in the primary 7 markets ; but among any group of farm- 
ers anywhere in the United States a grievance against the nearest rail- 
way company may be regarded as not only chronic, hut incurable. Amongst 
the buyers in each district competition was keen, and the farmer who 
hauled his grain to the railway station had only to wait until each dealer 
had bid for the grain and then sell to the highest bidder. Some of the 
dealers owned elevators where they could store the grain they bought ; 
others had no facilities for storing and loaded the grain straight from the 
fanner’s wagon into the railway freight car. A dealer of the latter type 
was known as a ' track buyer \ or in the language of the trade, a ' scooper 
But while this system of free competition benefited the farmer it proved 
disastrous to many of the grain dealers, who in their own defence formed 
grain dealer’s associations which, witliiu a few years of their formation, 
had gained effective control of the trade. 
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The dealers had certain legitimate grievances. They sometimes sufi er . 
ed heavy losses through dishonest commission sellers in the primary i& ar ^ 
kets. They were at times cheated by weighmasters in the same markets ■ 
and they lost each season an appreciable quantity of grain on account of 
leaky and badly constructed cars which lost or wasted the grain in transit. 
The grain dealers 1 associations by employing their own agents and inspect- 
ors were able to effect various improvements in the organisation of their 
business, and in particular secured valuable concessions from the railway 
companies with respect to the carrying service furnished and the rates charg- 
ed. The net result was to eliminate much of the speculative element from 
the trade. 

Had the dealers* associations confined their activities to effecting econ- 
omies in the business of selling grain, there could have been no possible 
objection to the policy of combination. But they began soon to adopt 
very different methods of promoting, the interests of their members. The 
regular dealers had always been hostile to the track buyer, and they now 
determined to crush him. The associations first passed resolutions 
binding their members to refuse to deal with any commission firm 
that accepted business from track buyers. Commission men, natur- 
ally, at ouce stopped selling for track buyers, whose business was at any 
time an uncertain quantity, many such buyers entering the market only 
when profits were exceptionally high. In addition, the associations attack- 
ed the track buyer through the railway companies, inducing the latter to 
make a rule to the effect that cars would only be supplied to those shippers 
who, when making application, for the cars, could show that the grain 
was acctually awaiting shipment at some point on the railway line. 
As the track buyer had no place in which to store grain it was thus made 
practically impossible for him to obtain cars. He had been accustomed 
to ordering the cars first and buying the grain afterwards. 

The associations having practically crushed all outside competition 
found it a comparatively easy matter to restrict competition among their 
own members in such a way as to ensure to each member a reasonable 
profit after paying all expenses ; and when this point had been reached 
it was realised by certain elevator owners and capitalists that the grain trade 
offered an exceptional field for the formation of strong controlling syndicate?. 
Between 1887 and 1890 the trade passed almost entirely into the hands 
of a small number of syndicates, each of which controlled the trade along 
one line of railway. As a rule the grain syndicate was represented upon 
the board of directors of the railway and this system of ' interlocking 
directorates * gave the syndicate a virtual monopoly of the business 0* 
buying and selling grain within the whole of the territory served by the 
railway line. Moreover, the promoters and largest shareholders :n the 
grain syndicates were owners of public warehouses in the primary market*. 
When it was necessary to store grain, the syndicate *as grain dealer wouid 
be paying storage charges to itself as warehouse proprietor, and as ware- 
house proprietor would be charging storage to its competitors in the gram 
business. It is asserted that by 1890 or shortly afterwards real public 
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warehouses no longer existed in Chicago. AU the elevators were owned 
or controlled by the line companies. 

When these companies had secure control of grain buying j n the 
country, the position alike of the farmer and of any grain dealer who 
attempted to act independently soon became intolerable. We have 
seen how the gram dealers' associations prepared the way for monopoly 
by limiting competition among their members. With the advent of 
the line companies the associations ceased to be in any sense associa- 
tions of independent dealers and became simply the representatives 
)f the line companies. Only ’regular’ dealers, that is to say those who 
worked in harmony with the line companies, were admitted into the asse- 
rtions : ' irregular ’ dealers, who preferred their own methods of doing 
business to the methods dictated by the syndicates, were boycotted by 
;hc commissions dealers, harassed and opposed in e.very possible manner 
mtil either they were driven out of business or. to avoid financial ruin 
mine ‘ regular. ' Some of the line companies controlled as many as six 
ltmdred country elevators, so that it is easy to understand how they were 
tble to manipulate the grain dealers' associations. 


The methods resorted to by the associations were clearly stated in 
he case State of Nebraska v. Omaha Elevator Company (i). The evidence 
presented on behalf of the State established the fact that the Nebraska 
jrain Dealers Association on April 1st, 1905, had a membership of seven 
!tindred, and that another two hundred dealers, although not members of 
he Association, were working in harmony with it. Out of some twelve 
imdred dealers in the State, the Associations thus controlled nine hun- 
red. The main objects of the Association were ' to fix, regulate and con- 
rol the price of grain in the State ; to put an end to competition in the grain 
msiness ; and to drive out of business all irregular and independent dealers 
11 grain ’ (2). 


To achieve these objects the following expedients were adopted. In 
he first place a price committee of five members was appointed which fixed 
he prices to be paid for grain throughout the State by members of the 
isolation and dealers working in harmony with them/ All these persons 
-’ere from time to time notified by card of the prices established by the 
ornmittee, an ^ buyers in the same locality were required b} r the rules 
f the Association to make the same offers for grain. The list of prices 
fas changed as often as the fluctuations of the market made it necessary. 

, When a dealer at any buying point refused to adhere to the price list 
the Association he was summarily dealt with . If he was known to be 
b possessor of a comparatively small capital, the regular dealers, financed 
| he Purpose by their Association, outbid him in their offers to the farmers ; 
l \ is to say, for a time they paid the farmers at that point more than their 
‘ a * n Was rea % worth, v so that the independent dealer could secure no 
a e and was soon driven out of business or forced to surrender. As a rule 


■ l ) 75 Nebraska, 655 . 

l2 ) From the report of the referee in State 0/ Nebraska v. Omaha ILltvainr Company. 
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he followed the scriptural injunction and agreed with his adversary quickh- 
Where, on the other hand, the would-be independent buyer was stron 
financially, the Association made no attempt to raise prices against hinf 
They attacked him through the dealers in the primary market where ^ 
sold, who would be prevailed upon to offer him less than the ruling 
for his grain, thus compelling him to sell at a loss. In this way all oppo$. 
ition to the line companies and the Association was speedily crushed. 

It is interesting to note that by the rules of the Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers' Association the members of the price committee were to be uppohit- 
ed from the five leading companies within the Association. Thus all 
the smaller line companies, all the individual dealers and, lastly, all th 
farmers who toiled year by year to produce the grain, were exploited i B 
the interests of a few gigantic companies. 

The position in other States was practically the same as in Nehrasks 
Before 1900, and in many districts as early as 1890, the Associations ha. 
secured a complete monopoly. They not only fixed the prices to be paid 
but determined the amount of grain that each member was entitled tobm 
Those who exceeded the amount allotted to them were fined by the assnei 
ation in proportion to the excess amount acquired, and the amount collect 
ed in fines was distributed among the members who had secured less thai 
their allotted amount. There was. therefore, no reason why any dealt 
should show himself specially active in securing grain at the buying points 
The farmer who, under these conditions, hauled his grain to the railway 
found all the dealers at the shipping point quite indifferent as to the nlti 
mate destination of the grain he had to sell. Each offered the same prici 
as all the others. The farmer could accept the price or haul the grair 
back to the farm. 

When engaged in building up their monopoly the line companies k( 
begun in each locality by offering high prices, and had done their best tt 
persuade the farmers that it was to their own interest to deal with powerin' 
companies, as such companies were able to work much more economic?! 
than small firms. When once the monopoly was established the farmers 
found that the high prices were hut a temporary phenomenon, and that, 
whatever economies might be effected by large scale dealing, they did no!! 
reap any of the benefit. As we shall now see, the lesson which the farmesj 
thus learnt soon bore fruit. 

§ 3. The rise of the farmers' eeevators. 

Under the conditions which have just been described the first farmer: 
elevators were formed. The. farmers in the village of Rockwell, Iowa, wr 
the pioneers of the movement (i) and formed a farmers' company in 

(1) A number of farmers’ elevators had been formed at various points in the North CciiKj 
S tates at a considerably earlier date. But their history had been brief and inglorious. ■> 
sell, writing iu the Journal of Political Economy says : “ As a result of mismanaging ^ 
other ditiiailties practically all of them failed after but a few stormy years of operation J 
Rockwell company was certainly the pioneer company of the present movement. 
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>r 1S90, but for some reason their example was not followed by farmers in 

,ther districts till 1900, when two more elevator companies were formed. 

The members of the Rockwell company introduced into their bye-laws 
1 clause upon which it may be said that the success of the whole of the co- 
operative movement in the grain trade is founded. This is what is gener- 
iUy called the ‘ penalty clause 1 and it enacted simply that each member 
;hould pay into the funds of the company a commission of one-half cent 
je r bushel upon all the grain he sold, whether sold to his own company or 
■0 a competing elevator. The effect of this clause which it would be more 
iccurate to describe as a * protection ' clause, is evident. The half cent 
vhich the farmers pay when they sell thorough their own company repre- 
sents the estimated cost to the company of storing the grain and negotiating 
ts sale. The company receives this commission whether it handles the 
pain itself or allows the member to sell to a competing company, so that 
t cannot be driven out of business by its competitors offering high prices. 
[Tie higher the prices they offer the less profit they will have for themselves, 
md in the meantime the high prices they are paying are helping to support 
he farmers' elevator. 

The penalty clause 1 was the weapon with which the Rockwell farmers 
ought and defeated the monopoly. The line companies and the grain 
[eaters' associations tried by every device known to them to drive the 
armers company out of business, hut the members of the latter proved 
ietermined and resourceful, and the line companies finally gave up the 
tmggle. bike most beaten combatants they tried to minimise the import- 
nee of the fight and made light of the farmers’ victory. Rut in the course 
{ time farmers in other localities heard of the successful stand that had 
een made against monopoly, learnt the methods of the Rockwell farmers, 
tid began to follow their example. By 190.1, more than twenty farmers' 
levators had been formed. A year later, although the movement was 
onfined to the states of Iowa and Illinois, there were one hundred and 
wenty in operation. The monopolists, seeing their position seriously 
ireatened, did all in their power to impede the spread of the movement, 
hev were particularly active in circulating news of mismanagement and 
iilurc among the farmers' elevators. They tried to persuade merchants 
[ a, l kinds to oppose the farmers, assuring them that co-operative 
evator companies would not long confine their activities to dealing in 
rain but would become competitors of the merchants in every line of 
™ 5S - They compelled the commission dealers to boycott the* farmers, 
f H last method they almost succeeded in driving the farmers out 
^ nsiness, ■ almost, but not quite, for even at the worst moment when 
k tanners’ companies were boycotted on every side, there were two 
emission firms in Chicago that continued to do business for them. 

The natural resentment felt by the commission dealers to the infer- 
ence of the line companies with the business of selling grain in the prim- 
j mar kets, led inevitably to a reaction of opinion in favour of the farmers, 
ttv ^ mtn ission dealers found their own field of operations curtailed, and 
' ^ a monopoly of the grain trade at any stage threatened their own 
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interests. In this frame of mind they began to lend their active supp 0rt 
to the spread of the farmers' elevator movement. The existing elevator 
companies soon found that if they were to command respect they m Ust 
establish a central oganisation of some kind, and in 1903 the Illinois Farm, 
ers Grain Dealers’ Association was organised at Springfield by the fift m 
farmers’ companies of the State. The following year the Iowa State Asso* 
ciation was formed at Rockwell with some twenty memmbers. Tt^ 
associations, supported by the commission dealers who had been boycott^ 
by the line companies, immediately began an active campaign for tfc 
extension of the co-operative movement, — helping weak companies, found- 
ing new ones and instructing the farmers in the methods of organising; 
company. 

The success of the movement soon exceeded the expectations oi it; 
most sanguine supporters. The Illinois Association, which in 1903 consist 
ed of a few companies whose commercial success was doubtful, had grom 
by 1905 into a union of 125 prosperous companies. Progress had ala 
been rapid in Iowa, where, in 1905, there were at least 78 farmers’ elevator 
in operation. The associations, greatly facilitated the work of organist 
the local companies. They obtained concessions for sites for the erectioi 
of elevators from the railway companies, — in one case at least after ; 
long fight in the courts. The actual organisation of a company when unde 
taken by an association was completed in a few months, whereas former!; 
it had taken the farmers a year, and in many cases as long as two years, s 
overcome the initial difficulties of forming a company. 

The annual meetings of the state associations did much to help th 
spread of the movement. These meetings, which generally lasted two 0 
three days, were attended by delegates from all the farmers’ companies i 
the state who were thus able to compare their experiences, help and adds 
one another and perfect their plans for the coming year. 

As soon as the farmers realised that they could compete successful! 
with the regular dealers and the gigantic companies the growth of the a 
operative movement was rapid. It spread from Iowa and Illinois ini 
Minnesota, Kansas, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wisconsin and Indian; 
and at the present time all these states except Wisconsin and Indiana ha\ 
their own associations of farmers’ elevator companies. 

The growth of the movement in the various states is shown m tl 
following table (1). 


(!) prom tlie Journal of Political Economy, December, 1901* The figures, collected in 
the published reports of the animal meetings of the State associations, are in some cases app* 
imate ouiv. It is probable that the number of elevators lms been underestimate b=- 
than overestimated in the table, owing to the fact that where it has not been possible too 
the figures for any particular year the latest figures available have been repeated, 
in Co-operation in Agriculture gives the number of farmers’ elevators in the United State 1 J 
as follows : Iowa 327, North Dakota 315, Minnesota 266, Illinois 235 , S° uth D J°‘ " 
Nebraska 193, Kansas 126, Wisconsin 3^, Oklahoma 33, Indiana 24, all other States 
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Farmers' Elevators in the North Central States, 1903-1913. 
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The work of consolidation did not stop with the formation of state 
issociations and the holding of an annual state convention. In 1911, 
liter various informal meetings, the National Managers Association of 
Farmers' Co-operative Companies was organised at Chicago. The follow - 
ag year the ‘ National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Associations ’ 
m formed at Minneapolis. This Council has already lent valuable help 
;o the whole movement. It consists of delegates from all the state asso- 
ciations, and is occupied largely with providing expert legal advice to 
■armers’ companies and with watching carefully over legislation both in 
jmgress and in the state legislatures. 


§4. The farmers’ elevator compaxv as a business organisation. 


It remains for us to examine a little more closely the internal organis- 
ation of a farmers’ elevator company. 

Such a company is usually registered under the ordinary company 
hws of its own state. It is sometimes described as a co-operative 
lompany and occasionally the word ' Co-operative ’ forms part of the 
egistered title. The capital is ordinarily about $ 10,000, but mav be 
15 low as 5 2,500 and is sometimes as high as $20,000. Shares" are 
ssued, generally of a nominal value of 25 or 50 dollars. The number 
>f shares which may be held by any one person is usually limited; 
w the number of votes to which a member becomes entitled is limited 
Without regard to the number of shares he may hold. Very often each 
shareholder has one vote only. As a rule, shares either are not transfer- 
ee or their transfer is in each case subject to the approval of the board 
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of directors. The history of a number of farmers' companies has proved th 
need for such restrictions. In some cases in the past the line company 
by the simple process oi buying up a majority of the stock issued, obtain^ 
control of the farmers’ company. In one well-known case, which g gVe 
rise to an important legal decision, a shareholder in a certain farmers' 
elevator company demanded leave to examine the company’s boobs. } 
was during the period when the boycott was at its height and the company 
was able to do business only by keeping secret the names of the commit 
sion firms with which it dealt. It was known that the shareholder in q Ue -. 
tion was acting for the opponents of the company; and leave to examine 
the books was refused. The shareholder brought an action, but the 
courts upheld the right of the directors to refuse to reveal the affairs *t 
the company to a competitor. 

The business of the farmers’ company is conducted by a manager who 
is an expert grain buyer. The company buys the grain at a fair price, and 
when competition is keen pays the farmers the primary market price Ie« 
the cost of freight, and assesses the cost of working against the members 
in proportion to the amount of their dealings with the company, in tbit 
way forcing its competitors to do business without making any profit, 

Since the farmers' companies are usually recognised under the ordinary 
company law the shareholders are entitled to participate, in proportion t« 
their holdings of shares, in any profits earned. In the majority oi farmer?' 
elevator companies therefore, profits are distributed as in an ordinary 
commercial company. Some few states however, have passed special 
laws dealing with co-operative societies, and a number of farmers’ com- 
panies, availing themselves of these laws, distribute their profits on tbc 
co-operative principle. In these cases a definite rate of interest is paid upon 
share capital, and that part of the net earnings which remains is distributed 
among the patrons in proportion to the amount of business they have 
transacted with the company during the year ; and since a farmers’ elevator 
does not usually confine itself to dealing in grain but sells other commodities 
as well, the basis upon which profits are distributed is the money value oi 
the patron’s business, taking into account both purchases and sales. 

The principal business of the farmers’ elevators consists in the buying 
and selling of grain, but incidentally they do a very considerable business 
in supplying their members with coal and timber, bricks and drainage 
tiles, and even with farm machinery, binder twine and oil. About mud; 
per cent, of the farmers' elevators still coal to tlicir members, who dicci 
a saving of from 50 cents to a dollar peT ton by purchasing through 
their own company. In the coal business the farmers met with much th; 
same kind of opposition as they had already encountered in the grair 
trade ; but when they began to buy and sell coal they already possessed u 
their elevator companies an established organisation ; they had a consider' 
able capital at their disposal ; and they had learnt much from their figfe 
with the line companies. The wholesale dealers in coal attempted t 
boycott the farmers' companies, but they were never very succesd^ 
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nd the farmers won their second fight against established interests with 
oinparative ease. 

A number of farmers' companies, in addition to handling grain act 
s livestock selling associations. They collect at regular intervals all the 
cock which their members have ready for sale, earmark and weigh each 
flimal, and make up full car-loads for the central markets. Professor 
[ibbard of Wisconsin University estimates that one-eighth of the farm- 
rs’ elevator companies in Iowa undertake the sale of livestock for their 

ictnbers. 

In each branch of business, whether buying or selling, the aim of 
3 e companies is to give the highest possible return to the patrons. There 
; a certain element of danger in the fact that most of them are registered 
s ordinary companies. The interest of the shareholders is to keep the 
largin of profit at least fairly high so as to ensure the payment of a 
ividend upon shares. The interest of the patrons is to keep profits down 
) a minimum. Unless the interests of both coincide, a company is to a 

jrtain extent in a state of unstable equilibrium. Patrons are generallv 

lough not always, and not necessarily — also shareholders, and in practice 
ie companies work smoothly enough. It is recognised, however, that 
•lienever possible a farmers' company should be definitely organised as a 
)-operative company. Unfortunately it is only in very recent years that 
xcial legislation dealing with co-operative societies has been passed in 
ny of the states > an(1 it is hardly to be expected that a farmers’ company, 
rganised before the appearance of such legislation and working satisfact- 
•ily as a commercial company, should undertake the difficult task of 
organising as a co-operative association. 
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AUSTRIA. 


PRESENT POSITION OF LIVESTOCK INSURANCE. 


The objection Is often brought against the assumption of economic 
auctions by the State or other public bodies that the public administra- 
joii, save in rare instances, does not succeed in satisfying the economic 
[equipments of the population as well as private action, since it is bound 
k numerous conventions and generally unable to meet the variable re- 
quirements of economic life with the same rapidity as the more independent 
End more adaptable private undertakings : tins objection has been often 
pade against State intervention in the field of insurance. 

However, many practical examples exist to show that the public 
ttsurance institutes can work successfully and are alone in a position to 
blve certain serious problems of social polities, because they are unhampered 
js far as is possible, by the general systems of bureaucratic administration 

[ id consequently enjoy the necessary freedom of action. 

And especially in the field of agricultural insurance have the public 
surance institutes of several States a highly important function. 

In Austria livestock insurance is almost entirely undertaken by public 
stitutions, except in the cases in which it is entrusted to the local live- 
lock insurance societies, now antiquated and unable to realise important 
[suits. 

S A very important account of the position of livestock insurance in 
stria, based on the statistics of the year T913, is to be found in a report of 
1 Provincial Administration of Lower Austria laid before the Diet of 
■t province (i). 

I 1 * * * ) “Report of the Provincial Administration of the Archduchy of Austria below the Eons 

■the Studies made with regard to livestock Insurance ** — 6 , Schedule attached to the Report 

[the Provincial Diet of the Archdudhy of Austria below the Enns, Vtb. Parliament, Vth. 

pion, Presented and Approved on June 24th., 1914. 
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From this report drawn up by one of those best acquainted withtk 
subject of livestock insurance in Austria, the Deputy Manager of the Vien- 
nese Institute for Livestock Insurance in Lower Austria, Victor bchro^ 
the greater part of the information given in this article is derived. We have 
at the same time availed ourselves of the annual reports of the sev^ 
provincial institutes published later, so as to make our study as comply 
as possible. 


§ i. State assisted livestock insurance in Austria. 

In Austria for some years public livestock insurance has been making 
notable progress, especially as a result of the subventions that have 
granted since 1910 to insurance institutes founded m the different proves 

In accordance with the law of December 30th., 1909 (R- 0 . Bl.A0.222J, 
a fund has been formed for the encouragement of livestock rearing and im- 
provement, to which 6,000,000 crowns a year are assigned up to 191& 
inclusive Out of this fund important contributions are placed at the d» 
posal of the various Provinces of the Empire for purposes oi livestocks- 

Without these grants of public money, livestock insurance would no: 
be able- to develop properly, since it would be too costly for many farmeis. 
The assistance of the State is, indeed, also justified by the fact that th>» 
sutauce liberates it from many other obligations. Were it not for it,tk 
State would probably have to pay far larger sums m relief mcasest 
public calamity. The law of August 6th. , 1909 (R- • I 77 > 0,1 e f“ dE “ 

livestock diseases establishes the obligation of the State to give comp* 
ation in case of extraordinary losses of livestock, providing for Govffi— 
subsidies in the case of animals dying from certain definite lnfectionsdisew. 
Practically this compensation in the case of some diseases (eseciall) tuto- 
cidosis) is only granted in an extraordinarily limited number of case,! 
others (for example, symptomatic anthrax) only partial conpensaWi 
given. Since the provincial livestock insurance institutes also «i tk 
cases pav the regular compensation established, the State subsit j ■■ 
be regarded as partly a compensation for the assumption b ? ^ 
utes of duties that would otherwise be really incumbent on it. M*. 
the livestock insurance institutes, by means of the ' ■ 

adopt in combating tuberculosis and for the improvement of the 
and keep of livestock, contribute to attain the same ends « 
ment institutions for the improvement of agriculture, therefore, _ 
this point of view, there is justification for a certain amount oi 

Sli,U The following table shows how the contributions from the 
the encouragement of livestock rearing and improvement t «e « ® 
among the provinces of the Empire and the proportion assigned in 9 
livestock insurance. 
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Tabu? l. — Distribution among the Provinces 


oj the. Empire of the Con ■ 


trMivns out of the Fund /„, the Fncoura^unt „/ U^ckReari,,.. 
and Improvement. Year 1912. * 


Provinces 


Homed Cattle, 
according 
tu the Census 
of December 31st., 1910 
serving as the 
i Basis for the 

i Distribution 


Contribution Due to 
Bach Province, 
according to the 
Number of livestock 


Proportions of the 
Contribution and of the 
Credit Balance 
from Previous Years 
Assigned for Livestock 
Insurance 


Number of Head 


crs. 


Total crs. % 


Lower Austria . . . 
t'pper Austria . . . 

Salzburg 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Caraiola 

Tyrol 

Vorariberg ..... 
Triesl and Territory. 
Soritz and Gradiska. 

[stria 

Dalmatia 

Bohemia 

ttoravia 

Silesia 

)alida 

iukovina 

Total . 


609,509 

552,877 

128,618 

683,443 

222,383 

226,977 

412,667 

58,592 

3,129 

75,399 

60,490 

104,716 

2,290,587 

801,178 

196,526 

2,505,012 

227,906 


332,656.53 

100,000 — 

3 > 

301,795.08 

30,000 — : 

10 

70,207.81 

2,000 — ; 

3 

373,066.22 

*52, 489.37 , 

41 

121,390.65 

12,000 — 

10 

123.808,35 

- 



225,259-63 

50.000 — ; 

22 

31,983.21 

33,854.14 

106 

1. 708.0 1 

83.15 i 

5 

40,932.64 

— 



33,019.26 

6,000 — ; 

18 

57,160.59 

— ! 



l > 250, 319.56 

353,182.39 ; 

28 

437,437.56 

50,000 — : 

ii 

I0 7, 330.86 

— 



i, 367, 429.84 

162,177 — 

12 

1 24,4 0 5 -45 

8,000 — . 

6 

6,000,000 — 

959,786.05 

— 


0 proixjrfinnT 11 * I s bjrllvestock insurance must be considered rather high 
” he t0tH ! am °“ ul assigned for the encouragement of agri- 
: ";,,: en we reme ®ber that in the Estimates for 191, altogether 
S h am ir? aSS ' gned fOT ‘ he PUrpOSC ’ -P""* ^eVwe consider 
P ic:L:rrr 2 ^r-r crs - must be recboIled ™«*r small as the 
he ,_ ti Pnpnlnhnn (13,836,074 on December 31st., 1900) is 48.4 ° 0 of 
W- ? ^patetion of Austria. 4 4 0 

Pth extrpm 8 finan ^ al su PP OTt livestock insurance in Austria has developed 
e ra P ldlt y in recent years: the institutes already existing 
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have made considerable progress and in a certain number of provinces j ]Hr 
ones have been founded. On page 33 of the above report of the I g 
Minister of Agriculture, the hope perhaps somewhat too optimistic, 
even expressed, “ that at the end of the period fixed for the haw 
December 30th., 1909, for the contribution of the State to the above fund 
every district of the nation will possess its own institutes for livestock 
insurance 


§ 2. PUBMC INSURANCE OF LIVESTOCK IN LOWER AUSTRIA, CARINTHU, 
MORAVIA, UPPER AUSTRIA AND THE TYROL. 


It is impossible to give a complete account of Austrian livestock in- 
surance, because, among the annual reports and returns at our disposal 
published in the most various languages, there is no statistical return noi 
any exact account of the provincial insurance institutes. 

We shall here chiefly follow the above mentioned report of the Pro- 
vincial Administration of Lower Austria, which in the first place deals s; 
length with the livestock insurance institutes of Lower Austria, Carinthia 
Moravia, Upper Austria and Tyrol and then with the institutes that inn 
arisen in other provinces, partly in consequence of the fund assigned j( 
the encouragement of livestock rearing and improvement. 

Table II reproduced from the above report gives information in regai 
to the present situation of the five insurance institutes above mentions 
Table III gives a very instructive view of the financial position of the pit 
vincial livestock institutes of Lower Austria, Carinthia, Moravia, 1'pp 
Austria and Tyrol. 



Mora trio . , Upper Austria und Tyrol , 
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These figures make clearly evident the defect common to all the 
Austrian livestock insurance societies, namely that they have fixed their 
irdinary premiums too low to cover the claims even of an ordinary vear 
the losses compel them to ask for supplementary premiums of no small 
UBOUnt (see column 9) and cause a reduction of their capital, and in some 
■ases even the capital consists exclusively of debts to the Provinces 

The supplementary premiums are a source of serious discontent since 

he owners of the livestock do not know their amount at the start, and are 
nduced to leave the institute to insure elsewhere on more favourable terms 
[‘he losses are brought over from one year to another. 

They, therefore, must increase in a period that may be foreseen to be 
)rief to such an amount as to necessitate the adoption of a vigorous re- 
orin and a radical improvement of the various institutes. Already in 
910 the Iyower Austria Insurance Institute, on account of its debts, had to 
ie reformed ; successfully as the following table shows : 


1aht,E IV. Financial Situation of the Lower Austria Provincial 
Livestock Insurance Institute, before and after its Reform. 


Reserve Fund 


Funds of the Associations of 


Date 

Credit 

Debit 

Small Livestock 
Fanners ( 1 ) 

| Large 




Credit 

Debit 

Credit 



,.._ crs - ... 

crs. 

crs. 

era. 

cTs. 

Before the Reform of 
the Rules : 

ipttaibn 30 th., 1908 . , 

n+,592 ’ 


. 56,421 



ptember 30 th., n>og . . 

— 

67,839 

47,093 

223,151 


ardi 31 st., 1910 .... 


124,726 

23,733 

251,040 

- 

Alter the Reform 

ftwnher 30 th*, 1910 . . 

39,315 


63,242 

119,781 


ptcmtjM 30 th,, 1911 . . 

302 , 08(1 

- 

104,827 

109,716 


ipiember 30 th., i 9 i 2 . . 

379,+64 

- 

135,178 

9+047 

1 . 5+8 

1,253 

JJteinbci 30 U 1 ., 1913 , . 

507,081 

- 

170,419 

94472 


: Number of 
Associations 


20,640 

39,483 

55,064 


'VS®* 

100.801 

18,52+ 

19,585 


357 ' 363 


mt L ' UU3t remembered in this connection that the Lower Austria Livestock Insurance 
finer ° f thc (li,Terence hl risks, insures the livestock of small and large stock 

imori' 7„rl’ ^ re3eilting thus a C01ltrast * for example, with that of Moravia, in which the 
L 1 e of the lar & c farmers are insured on equal terms, as in the ordinary local assoei- 
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It appears from the reports that a reform and an amendment of tfo 
rules has been proposed in the case of the Tyrol institute. 

In any case a reform will be of the utmost benefit for the livestock ip. 
surance societies, the more so as the subventions out of the Government fund 
for the encouragement of livestock improvement will presumably cease 
with the year 1918. 

In Table V we give statistics of losses and the results of the working 
year for the several provincial institutes. 

The statistics of the working expenses of these institutes are given in 
Table VI. 



U ppcr Austria and Tyrol . 



snoiun l«»'l -<q pamsuwa 
psnissv Jirnoinv jo 


? pajnssy 

® o prej 
*© noiiesaadtao^ 

1 ; psjnssv anjBA J« sSejnsruaj sb 
• 3SBDJB0 jo 0{BS JO spaaaojj 
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We see from this table that the working expenses of the provincial 
ivestock insurance institute are comparatively very small 

This greater economy in the working expenses is a consequence of the 
tfganization bemg based on as great a decentralisation as possible While 
ic other institutes conduct, according to the information and reports 
received from the local associations, the whole work of management in 
the Tyrol it is instead the officers of the local associations who perform 
nost of it. 


While, for example, in the other four institutes the claims were paid 
} n the basis of the proposals of the management of the local associations 
he Tyrol Institute had alone the right to verify losses in the case of claims 
ilready paid and eventually to refuse to pay its share of the amount re- 
iisured when the rules had not been conformed to. A really extra- 
binary economy has been realised in the working expenses, as the inter- 
vention of the federal officers and veterinary surgeons for the verification 
>f the losses is not necessary, (i) 


On the other hand, the other provincial insurance institutes pay their 
ixperts commission (in Lower Austria 10% of the premium) and give them 
illowances in the case of their investigation of losses and they also give 
he veterinary surgeons allowances for their intervention and the pre- 
jaration of the reports of losses. F 


§ 3' -Livestock insurance in other provinces. 


Vorarlberg has the oldest provincial livestock association in Austria 
he Viehversicherungs- V erein des Landes Vorarlberg (Vorarlberg Livestock 
iisuratice Association), of Feldkirch, Limited. 

This institution, founded in 1887, had on October 31st igi3 3010 
ambers who had 156 horses (roughly speaking 5% of the entire number 
tf horses m the country, which was 3,243) and 9,768 head of horned cattle 
jf /o of the entire number in Voralberg, which was 58,592. The value of 
he ammals insured was declared at 74,3*5 crs. for the horses and 
| 475 ,i 7 0 crs. for the horned cattle; the total amount of the annual prem- 
pmswas 74,484 crs., the amount of the claims paid 96,163 crs. and the 

[ tal of the association at the end of the working year 19x2-1913 was 

On page 10 of the Report of the Provincial Administration of Lower 
ria brief mention was made of the Reinsurance “ Federation of the 
h Livestock Associations of the Province of Bohemia ” {Zapstovaci svaz 
wspolku pro vzajemne pojistovani vobijka v Kralovstvi Ceskem). At the 
the working year 1912, 118 associations adhered to this reinsurance 
‘ration with 15,992 members owning horned cattle of a value of 

' ) The cashiers of the Tyrol associations receive small allowances in money for their work. 
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ig, 494, 102 crs. ■ According to the 4th, Annual Report of 1913, the mimfe. 
of the associations adhering had increased to 420, the number of the members 
to 20,790 and that of the animals to 76,480, insured for an amount J 
27,223,176 crs. The average value per animal insured had increased 
304 crs. in 1910 to 356 crs, in 1913. 

Of course also the number of losses giving rise to claims had also veiv 
largely increased. 




V 


! Proceeds from Sale of Cat cases 



i £ 

18 i 

Tota 1 Claims 



Direct 

Year 

' |I . 

|3 ; 

Paid 

; Crs. 

: Percentage 
i of Claims 

Compensation 

- .... - . 



. ... 


j Paid 


iqio 

is: 

O.52 

6 , 959-50 

3 , 434 -°° 

49-34 

3,52530 

1911 

5^7 ; 

1.74 : 

1 85 , 949 - 3 0 

83,261.54 

44.80 

10z j 5 8 7 -^ 

1912 

*, 7*7 j 

2-95 ; 

54 I » 355 -°° 

272,101.98 

50.26 

269,253.05 

1913 

1.803 

2 . 3 <> 

606,212.00 

324,464.54 

53-47 

282,24345 


The increased losses partly due to epidemic thrush and osteomalacia, 
caused a correspondingly rapid increase in the amount of compensation 
paid directly by the Federation so that the amount of the premiums col- 
lected, together with the proceeds from sale of the carcases, far from suf- 
ficed to cover the losses. Already in 1912, in order to maintain an equi- 
librium, there had to be placed at the disposal of this association alone an 
amount of 172,532 crs. out of the portion of the fund for the encourage- 
ment of livestock improvement set aside for livestock insurance, [h '■ 
the somewhat more satisfactory year 1913 the State subvention was 
118,471 crs.). 

At the same time the supplementary contributions asked for by the as- 
sociations had increased to such an extent that they seemed to imperil the 
very existence of the associations themselves, for this reason the Rein- 
surance Federation decided to grant free loans up to an amount corre- 
sponding with that of their annual premiums to those associations excessively 
burdened with debt and to charge the Federation with the cost for tk 
services of the veterinary surgeons up to an amount of 20 % of the annua; 
premiums. 

So the history of the Reinsurance Federation up to the present again 
shows the inadequacy of the premiums and the necessity of as large sub- 
ventions as possible being granted for livestock insurance out of the pnWu 
funds. 

We have already spoken at length in this Bulletin of the Office^ 
Insurance and Equalisation of Risks (Versicherungs- und Prdmiemns^ 
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sidle) founded in 1913 in the German section of the Agricultural Pro- 
vincial Council {Landes kultur rat) for the Kingdom of Bohemia (i). 

I11 19 id was also founded the " Provincial Reinsurance Institute for 
the Local Horned Cattle Insurance Institutes of the Kingdom of Galicia, 
^iidesruckversiclwrungS'AnstaU fur die RindvMvers icherungs- Lokatverane 
itn Kdnigreiche Galizien). It was modelled on the Provincial Livestock 
Insurance Institute for Tyrol, but it makes complete provision for 

reinsurance. 

Membership is open to all associations in Galicia that have been organ- 
ized in accordance with the model rules and submit to the supervision 
and conform to the regulations of the Institute. On their constitution the 
associations receive a sum, of an amount not definitely stated in the Rules, 
for the purpose of paying the cost of their organisation. 

Compensation is given to the amount of 70 % per head of horned cattle 
in case of death by accident or compulsory slaughter when the proceeds 
from the sale of the carcase are less than 30 % of the estimated value and 
80 % in case of compulsory slaughter when they exceed 30 %. 

The premium paid by the members is 1 % ; an equivalent contri- 
bution must be placed at the disposal of the associations out of the public 
funds (in the first place out of the fund for livestock improvement 
already frequently mentioned) (2). 

The associations must pay the Institute as reinsurance premiums a tenth 
of the premiums collected by them. The Institute in its turn is bound 
to provide for all those expenses the association is not in a positon to meet 
out of the amount of the premiums it retains, including a contribution 
for working expenses of 0.25 % of the assured value, and half its 
Reserve fund. 

The association pays into its reserve fund : 

The balance for the working year, the entrance fees amounting to 0.5 % 
>f the value assured, collected on the insurance of each new animal, as well 
is eventual allowances out of Government funds. 

If an association has to ask assistance in two successive years out of 
he funds of the Reinsurance Institute, the latter may ask a higher premium 
n the future. 

If the reinsurance premium collected from the associations, together 
ritli half the reserve fund, made up of the balance for the working year 
ind the contributions from the public funds, do not suffice to cover the 
psses the Insurance Institute has to bear, all the associations may be 
galled on to pay supplementary insurance premiums. 

I P le funds of the Reinsurance Institute are made up of the reinsurance 
pmiums paid by the adherent associations, interest on the reserve fund and 
K’entnal subventions from the Provincial Administration, and, up to the 

; W ^ the number of this Bulletin for December, 1913, Kallbrunner, I Vork of the German 
frtwn of the Landeskulturrat of the Kingdom of Bohemia in the Department of Livestock Insurance . 

! ,2 1 accordance with a provision of later date the grant of these contributions is limited 
| those associations founded before July ist., 1914. 



year 1918, of amounts granted out of the Fund for encouragement of ^ 
rearing and improvement of livestock. 

In addition, the Provincial Administration charges itself with all th 
working expenses and two thirds of the compensation to experts for hai 
yearly inspections and the verification of losses. 

The Provincial Livestock Insurance Institute for Goritz and Gradi 
ska (1) ( Landes Viehversicherungs-Anstalt fiirGdYz ttnd Gradiska), founder 
on January 1st,, 19^8, collected in 19x2-1913, 85,767.15 crs. in provision 
premiums and 15,353.78 crs. in supplementary premiums and paid 136.227.0r 
crs, in claims. The deficit of 47,804.80 crs., brought forward from the pit 
vious year, increased to 56,228.71 crs. An advance of 42,476.48 crs. was 
made to the institute out of the funds of the Provincial Administration, 

It is to be noted that up to September 30th., 1910 the territory in w Hcl 
the above Institute works was divided into three regions, and the feder 
ations of the separate districts united for reinsurance. The intention tva 1 
in this way to combine similar conditions and perhaps similar risks. Th( 
regions were styled, according to their geographical position, plain, inter 
mediate and mountain regions. It is not dear why this division was aband- 
oned and all the federations (in 1913 there were 112) united in a single 
reinsurance federation. 

In Salzburg, in the beginning of October, 1913 the constitution oi 
a mutual homed cattle insurance association was decided upon, but the 
idea of a provincial livestock insurance institute was rejected for the 
moment. 

In Silesia, in the session of the Diet of February 16th., 1912, it was de- 
cided to found a provincial livestock insurance institute and the rules for 
it were approved in June, 1914. It is now about to begin work. Although h 
all the Provinces the system of premiums fixed at too low a figure has 
proved unsatisfactory, the premiums were here fixed at 1 %. 

In Styria, the obstruction of the Slovenes in the Diet has prevented 
the passing of a bill for the institution of a provincial livestock insurance 
institute. 

In the Provinces of Croatia and Dalmatia no definite attempts have 
been as yet made for the foundation of a Provincial Livestock Insurance 
Institute : and the funds assigned by the State for the purpose have ten 
employed for other objects. 


(1) Report of the work of the Provincial Mutual Homed Cattle Insurance Institute to 
the period October ist., 1912. -September 30th., 1912. Goritz, 1914. 
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SPAIN. 


agricultural credit and the federations of pOsitos. 


sources : 

RPAL DECRETO DE l6 DE OCTURRE DE 1914, RECONOCIENDO A LOS P6&IXOS EXISTENCES y 
A LOS QVE EN LO SUCESIVO PUEDAN CREARSE EL DERECHO DE FORMAR FEDERACIONES 
PROVINOALES, CON OBJECTO DE UNIFICAR E INTENSIFICAR SU ACC6N EN ORDEN AL BJEK- 

cicio del cr£dito agrIcola y ek bexeficio de los agricultokes {Royal Decree of 
October ibth., 1914, recognising the Right of the Positos already existing and those to be formed 
in the Future to constitute Provincial Federations, with a view to Uniting and, Intensifying 
their Action in regard to the Grant of Agricultural Credit and in behalf of the Farmers). 
Published in the Gaceta de Madrid, No. of October 17th., 1914. 


§ i. Introduction. 

When, on a former occasion, we examined the work of the Spanish 
Agricultural Credit Institutions in this Bulletin (i), we spoke at length of 
the positos , long established institutions peculiar to the peninsula, which, 
at first founded for purely charitable purposes, came to be, at the time 
of their full development, powerful rural credit institutions and among 
the most effectual auxiliaries of the small Spanish farmers. 

After having shown the deplorable circumstances in which these 
establishments now find themselves, owing to various reasons due to their 
organization and administration, the principal provisions of the law of 
January 23rd., 1906 which aimed at reorganizing them by adapting them to 
modem conditions, the work of the Royal Delegation instituted by the 
above law, and its effects between 1910 and 1912, we pointed out the dif- 
ferent tendencies existing in regard to the definite organization of the po- 


(>) See the Number of this Bulletin for June, 19x4, pp. 73'8o. 
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sitos in relation to the experience and the exigencies of modem times. 
And, already on that occasion, we dwelt especially on the tendency h 
favour of mobilising the uninvested funds of the positos. The promulgation 
of a Royal Decree of the Fomento Department now offers us an opportunity 
of returning to the subject. Before examining the provisions of this 
Decree, it will be well to give some account of the fluctuations in the 
capital of the positos. 

The Royal Delegation of the Positos created by the law of 1909 above 
mentioned to enquire into the assets and landed property of these establish- 
ments, to collect the money due to them and to realise their securities, has 
made it possible for us to form an idea of their situation and the fluctuations 
in their capital. Thus, we see from the report of the Delegation for the 
year 1912, that the total capital of the positos increased in that year by 
95 280,291 pesetas, from which we must deduct 53>474>939 P ese tas for old 
debts, difficult to collect. The real capital in 1912 was therefore 41,805,352 
pesetas. Now, in the same year, the loans granted amounted to 21,626,705 
pesetas. The amount of the capital of the positos t therefore, exceeded 
that of the loans, and the balance remained uninvested (1). 

The Senator Sefior Gulldn, for many years Royal Delegate, recently 
expressed himself as follows in the Senate, in regard to the matter of agri- 

cultural credit : 5 

" Every year, about 22,000,000 pesetas are distributed among 120,000 
farmers] through ’ the medium of 3,250 establishments, of which, genei- 
ally, those that work best and satisfy the largest number of requirements 
are those that have the smallest amount of capital, some putting their 
capital in circulation two or even three times a year. However, there 
are other positos that do not show the same activity in the accomplishment 
of their beneficent work, and do not exhibit the necessary zeal either it 
the settlement of acknowledged debts, or in the utilisation of their capital 
for serviceable loans; and we may thus say that, in certain years, from 
5,000,000 to io.ooo.ooo pesetas, which might satisfy so many needs, rrnrn 

undistributed ” ... 

In fact, since the promulgation of the law of 1906 it has been possible 
to return to the safes of the positos large amounts of money which it was 
thought could not be collected ; new establishments of the kind have 
been created ; subventions have been granted to those in need of them, a.' 
far as was possible, and, in fact, it has been attempted to disseminate 
them all over Spain as channels of agricultural credit (2). This active wort 
has revealed the existence in one and the same region of positos, « 


(!) It is necessary, however, to observe that the difference is not 20,000,000 peseta 
the above figures seem to show, for from the capital of the pdsitos we must deduct 
debts difficult to collect, as we have said, but also the amounts in the hands 0 6 

and representing the value of land belonging to the establishments. Indeed, the di 
between the loans made and the available capital is not more than 8,ouo,ooo p 
r 0,000,000 pesetas, as will be shown hereafter, 

(2) See the Bulletin above cited. 
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life they have considerable capital available, leave it unemployed as it 
not applied for, and others which have invested all their funds and find 

e ir business arrested for want of money. 


§ 2. The ROYAL DECREE OF OCTORER l6TH., 1914. 

Desiring to encourage and in every way to promote agricultural credit 
e Minister of Foment©, vSenor Ugarte. has attempted to improve the 
nation, availing himself of the latest teachings of economy and sociology 
IUS he has conceived the idea of associating the positos, and uniting their 
sources, in fact of federating them, so as through these centres of rural 
:dit to satisfy the requirements of the farmers by transferring the excess 
invested or immobilised funds of a posito, which has too much money 
mother which is’ in want of it. • 7 ' 

It is by these principles the Royal Decree of October 16th., 1914 is 
spired. 

Let us now examine its principal provisions. 

First of all, the decree in question recognised the right of the p ositos 
feting and of those to be founded in the future to form provincial 
lerations, for the unification and intensification of their action in regard 
the giant, of agricultural credit and in behalf of the farmers of the 
nous localities in which the positos constituting the Federations are 
ablished. 

According to the spirit of the Decree, such federation must be the vol- 
tary work of the positos themselves. So its provisions only deal with the 
;al rules and juridical forms for the creation of the Federation. 

1. The Constitution of the Federations. — The positos belonging to a 
nincial section, desirous of enjoying the rights and privileges thereof 
ill. inform the Jefatura of the section to that effect, accompanying their 
plication with a note explaining their situation and clearly indicating 
3 particulars of their invested capital. 

To reach the object aimed at by the Federation, the funds of the po- 
m lying idle in current accounts or deposited in the branches of the Banco 
Espana must be realised. This operation, as well as the transfer of the 
•ds it renders possible, will imply no change in the ownership of the cap- 
which will always belong to the posito from which it is derived. It is, 
aply, in fact, a matter of authorizing the posito, the funds of which re- 
“ n ^ for ^ant of applications for the grant of which it might be utilised, 
end tne neighbouring posito these funds, which will thus be more product - 
: ^nd extend the economic and financial activity of the Federation over a 
gerarea. As, further, these loans bring in interest, the posito will profit 
^ oss °* its capital, while the money will thus become fluid and cir- 

Add to this, that, in the end, for th z posito lending its uninvested capital, 
s m reality only a matter of a change of debtor ; instead of the small 
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landowner, the humble farmer or metayer, it is the posito of the neb; 
bourhood that must give security of solvency and becomes liable, i 0 a 
greater extent, as the loan is granted by the positos possessing the m 0ri ^ 
The deed of constitution of each federation shall include : 

(a) Copy of the documents indicated and express ratification on ^ 
part of the members; 

(b) Statement of the objects the federation proposes to attain -by tb 
establishment of the basis of solidarity between the federated member?, 
means of the loans the positos with available funds make out of t^,', 
surplus uninvested capital to those in a different position, so as to oj Vf 
the capital productive fluidity by putting it in circulation and 
extending the advantages of the institution in regard to the grant of run 
credit ; 

(c) and to the effect that if in the region or province the positos 
which have formed a federation there are no agricultural syndicates o: 
chambers, occupied with the purchase of selected seeds, manure, agriculture 
implements and utensils, and machinery of every kind, the purchan 
of these articles may be included among the objects of the Federation 

(d) authorization to admit into the Federation positos which $hd 
hereafter apply for admission. 

2 . Loans and Conditions for Loans. — The operations of the Feder- 
ation maybe conducted at the request of the parties or on its own initiative, 
The first system is followed when a federated posito applies to \a 
Federation, officially represented by the provincial section, for the grant d 
a loan. The section shall forward the application to the administrate 
commissions of the neighbouring positos belonging to the fcdcratic 
possessing surplus or uninvested capital for their examination ; they $t£ 
proceed to examine the application and shall report within a term of to- 
days. Once the application is accepted by the provincial section, if t b. 
majority of the reports are in favour of the grant of the loan, immediately*::! 
transfer of funds is made and the money and the resulting liabilities ta 
distributed, at the charge and at the risk of the posito borrowing. If the 
majority of the reports are not favourable, the application is refused 
The Federation proceeds on its own initiative when the provincial 
section and the members representing the federated positos consider ft! 
moment arrived for putting in circulation all or part of the uninvestt; 
capital. In this case, the Federation may grant loans out of its uninvested 
capital to syndicates, agricultural chambers, loan and savings bade 
co-operative societies for production and other similar organizations, pro- 
vided always that they are constituted in accordance with the laws regal- 
ing the working of these corporations or associations, and that, wk 
applying for loans, they give the Federation proof of their solvency. >crUJ 
purpose, it will be enough for them to be registered with the Banco deEsp® 
and intend to use the money for purposes of agricultural credit. 

The loans shall be granted for one year, and may be renewed for annth& 
year ; however, they may be cancelled if the guarantee ceases to be 
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cicnt or is not renewed, or if the loan is used for purposes other than 
hose for which it was requested. 

The interest on the loans shall be 4 % a year and payable at the end 
f each half year ; and if the loan is repaid before the expiration of 
he term, at the convenience of the association owing, the interest shall 
t least correspond with the term of the loan and shall in no case be less 
han that for one month. The 4 % interest shall be distributed as follows : 
% to the posito lending and 1 % to the Federation as its legitimate remun- 
xation. 

3. General Provisions. — In conformity with the instructions repeated 
fl several occasions by the Royal Delegation, the administrative cotn- 
lissions of the positos have deposited, in the branches of the Banco de 
Ispaiia and in name of the administrative corporation, those amounts 
,-hich, owing to no applications being made, could not be brought into 
irculation during the year. If, at the date of the general settlement of 
cenunts, each year, it is found that an amount of more than 15 % of the 
apital of a posito remains uninvested, and has not been deposited in due 
ime in the branch of the Banco de Espaiia, the administrators shall pay 
n amount corresponding with 4 % interest on the immobilised capital, 
ut of their own private funds. 

The provincial sections of the positos shall every three months make out 
report in relation to the money deposited in the branch of the Banco de 
Ispaiia and publish it in the Boletin Oficial of the province for the inform- 
tion of the federated positos that may be in need of funds for distribution 
ndcr the form of loans among the peasants of the district in which they 
iave their head quarters. 

By the Decree in question the federated positos will have the preference 
ver those not federated when grant is made of subventions or when in- 
reases of capital are conceded. 

Finally, the Decree establishes that, the federal organisation of the po- 
ttos once in operation., in accordance with the results obtained, the Royal 
legation shall propose the measures necessary for the endowment of the 
restitutions with capital of their own, and thus establish regional agri- 
ultural credit institutes. This provision, evidently, is of great importance. 


* * 

Thus then, all the provisions mentioned, and above all the last, clearly 
how the position taken by the Government in respect to the organisation 
>f rural credit on the basis of suitably modernised positos. Doubtless the 
ast word has still to be said on this difficult subject ; the Decree itself in- 
licates this, in its preliminary exposition of the motives by which it is 
nspired, where it says that the above measures are adopted "in anticipation 
rftlie arrival of the moment for submitting for the decision of Parliament 
hose measures which of their nature require its approval ", but there is 110 
hubt that the Decree we are considering clearly traces the course the Gov- 
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eminent has marked out for reaching a solution of the problem of agri- 
cultural credit. 

The provisions of the Decree need no comment. They show us tha* 
the Royal Delegation preserves its office of inspection and protection oi 
the federations now being organized, although this duty is limited to 
seeing that the law is observed, so as to constitute a sort of supreme 
guarantee of all interests. 

In addition to their economic business, the Federations of po^ 
may also exert an important action, as educators of the Spanish rural 
classes, exhibiting practically, by their example, the advantages of co-optj. 
ation and collective effort. In addition, if, within the limits of the Banco 
de E spam, which is the centre of the Spanish financial system, it has bees 
possible to assist the agricultural syndicates, this establishment evidently 
could not refuse its support to the posiios and still less to the organizations 
representing the Federation, seeing that they can offer it more extensive 
guarantees and assume an ampler liability. In this way rural credit wii 
be more effectually encouraged. 
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rt'ORK OF THE NOBLES’ GOVERNMENT LAND BANK IN 7913. 


The Nobles' Government Land Bank, with the origin and develop- 
nent of which we dealt in detail in the number of this Bulletin for Sep- 
;ember, 1914, has just published its annual report for the working year 1913. 

It appears from this publication that in that year the Bank did quite 
in unusual amount of mortgage business. This business, which had been 
onsiderably reduced in consequence of the economic and political crisis 
Russia passed through in the early years of this century, recommenced 
uost actively from the moment, when, after the Empire had been restored 
0 tranquillity, there began the extraordinary development of land business 
if every kind due to the great land reform initiated in 1906 by the late 
vlinister, P. A. Stolypin. 


§ t. Mortgage bvsin'ess. 


The total number of mortgage loans granted by the Nobles’ Bank 
vhich, at the most critical moment of the depression of which we have 
poken, that is to say in 1907, had diminished to 280, gradually rose 
^ain, in turn to 518 in 1908, 786 in 1909, 1,248 in 1910, 1,355 in 1911, 
ind at last to 1,486 in 1912. 

The number of loans granted by the Bank for the year 1913, namely 
:, 4 2 5 > shows indeed a slight decrease on that for 1913. But it is really only 
apparent ; in fact, the slightly reduced number of transactions is amply 
fjmpensated for by the considerable increase in the total amount of the 
oaiis. Indeed, this amount reached in 1913 the enormous sum of 146,082,000 
oubles (in round numbers 390,000,000 frs.), that is to say it exceeded the 
•^responding sum for 1912 by 36,767,900 roubles, and the highest yet 
cached by the Bank since its fundation, 120,460,000 roubles in 1898, 
>y nearly 26,000,000. 

ike following fable will show the general progress of the mortgage 
J usmess of the Bank in recent years more in detail : 
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Table I. — Mortgage Business of the Nobles Bank from K)o8 
to 1913 (in roubles). 



; Number 

Deciatines 

Estimated Value 
of the Land Mortgaged 

Amount 

of Loans Ciauw 

Years 

of 

; of 

.„ 






I,ouns 

•Land Mortgaged 

Total 

| P?r 
Deciatine 

Total i* : 

Detiati 

1908 .... 

518 

523,522 

53 , 256 , 5<>7 

j TOO 

31 , 657,900 

Gn 

1909 .... 

786 

! 825,325 

85,105,288 

! 103 

49,701,600 

60 

1910 .... 

1,248 

1,083,179 j 

140,359 488 

; 138 

87,125,400 ' 

Bn 

1911 .... 

1 i ,35 5 

1,101,685 j 

152,166,685 

i 13S | 

88,842,600 

81 

1912 .... 

■ 1,486 

1,195,873 

190,358,777 

i 159 1 

109,314,100 


1913 .... 

1,425 

53&,636 i 

253,726,195 

165 

146,082,000 

95 


As is seen from the table, the number of loans granted was smaller 
in 1913 than in 1912, but the area of the land mortgaged was on the con- 
trary considerably greater. The considerable amount of the loans grantee 
by the Bank is due, as we see, to the continuous and progressive increa« 
in the average amount granted per deciatine mortgaged, which, in its turn, 
is a consequence of the average estimated value per deciatine. The rapid 
and regular rise of this latter average is incontestably the best evidence oi 
the remarkable increase in the value of land in Russia, and consequently 
of the general increase in the well-being and economic prosperity of tie 
immense Empire of the Czars. 

Of the 1,425 loans granted by the Nobles' Bank in 1913, 4 77 for a total 
amount of 41,849,400 roubles were made on first mortgage of 480,41s 
deciatines. The other 948 loans of an amount of 104,232,600 rouble? 
were granted on renewals of mortgages or on supplementary mortgages 
on 1,056,218 deciatines already mortgaged to the Bank. 

The number of loans granted on mortgage based on the total value of 
the land, estimated in accordance with the average value of the land in the 
region, was only 75 in 1913 and represented a total amount of 1,431,500 
roubles. All the other mortgages, or 95 % of the total number, were 
based on the special detailed valuation of the land in question. The amount 
of loans of this class was 99 % of the total amount granted in the year. 

Apart from the special loans granted up to the amount of 75 % °1 
the value of the land mortgaged to Russian landed gentry for the purchase 
of estates in the Polish provinces of the West, with which we shall deai 
hereafter, during the whole year 1913 no loans were granted for more than 
60 % of the value of the land, except in 13 cases for a total amount of 
2,181,700 roubles, representing 74.5 % of the value of the land mortgage 
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h Q15.3S5 roubles) ; 99 % of all the loans granted by the Bank were made 
|ox the longest periods allowed by its rules (61 years 8 months and 66 years 
6 months, according to the rate of interest) ; the renewals of mortgages were 
4 \ fox the maximum period allowed {66 years 6 months). 

The total amount applied for by the 1,425 persons whose applications 
far loans were granted in 1913 was 173,174,667 roubles; in 658 cases the 
Bank was able to grant the whole amount applied for {59,810,700 roubles), 
in the 767 others it only granted 76 % of what was asked for (113,363,97 
roubles requested; 81,271,300 roubles granted). 

The average area of the landed estates mortgaged to the Bank on 
T aIU iarv 1st, 1913 was 514 deciatines ; that of those newly mortgaged in 
the year was 1,007 deciatines. Most of the latter, or 58.1 %, belonged 
to the class of medium sized farms {from 100 to 1,000 deciatines of cul- 
tivated land), 23 % of them to small farms (with less than 100 deciatines 
cultivated), the rest, finally, or 18.9 % were large farms with more than 
i,oqo deciatines under cultivation. Of the total area of the landed estates 
mortgaged in 1913, 77.9 % belonged to large estates, 20.9% to medium 
f ize<l holdings and 1.2 % to small holdings. Ten of the landed estates 
mortgaged were more than 10,000 deciatines in area ; the largest of them, 
in the province of Kiev, had a total area of more than 45,000 deciatines. 

In 1913 renewals of mortgages were granted in the case of 984 landed 
estates of a total area of 1,056,218 deciatines and a total estimated value 
of 180,558,733 roubles. The total amount of loans granted in this way 
was 104,232,600 roubles, of which 59,365,100 roubles corresponded with 
the value of the original loans and the rest, 48,099,400 roubles, were ad- 
ditional loans granted at date of the renewal. The large amount of sup- 
plementary loans thus granted, generally only five years after the original 
loans, is explained by the considerable difference between the average estim- 
ated values of the holdings at the dates of the first and second valuation 
(94 roubles per deciatine at date of the valuation for the first mortgage 
and 173 roubles per deciatine at date of that made for the supplementary 
mortgage), and this difference, in its turn, is explained by the agri- 
cultural improvements introduced on the farms and the increase in the value 
of the tatter owing to the construction of new railway lines in their vicin- 
ity, or on other analogous grounds. 

In the whole year there were only 4 loans granted on terms of favour 
(that is to say, for an amount equal to 75 % of the value of the land mort- 
gaged) for the purchase by Russian landed gentry of holdings in the west 
and southwest of the Polish provinces. The total area of the land thus 
acquired was 18,4x4 deciatines, its total estimated value was 1,380,457 
roubles and the amount of the loans granted was 1,025,600 roubles. Since 
the commencement, in 1894, of operations of this kind, the Bank has in 
this way facilitated the transfer to Russian owners of altogether 219 landed 
states previously Polish, of an area of 533,024 deciatines and a total 
estimated value of 32,216,921 roubles. 
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§ 2. LAND BUSINESS. 

Of the total amount of 146,082,000 roubles lent by the Nobles' Bank i D 
1913, only 64,105,000 roubles were paid to the borrowers in the form at Bart 
bonds. The rest took the form of renewals of debts to the Bank for aj 
amount of 56,133,200 roubles and amounts retained for the extinction oi 
foreign or other mortgages, amounting altogether to 25,843,800 roubles. 

The amount of the instalments towards extinction of their debt? 
voluntarily paid by the borrowers to the Bank in 1913 was 12,386,051 
roubles. These payments have completely liberated from mortgaa 
debt 2,944 holdings of a total area of 313,393 deciatines, 148,323 dedatii 
remaining in the hands of owners belonging to the hereditary nobilit, 
and 165,070 deciatines having been transferred to owners not be!or.sjj$ 
to the nobility, whilst still mortgaged to the Nobles’ Bank. 

In the course of 1913, the total number of holdings mortgaged to the 
Nobles’ Bank that had changed owners was 3,135- These holdings had a 
total area of 804,516 deciatines and were mortgaged for a total amount of 
48,656,900 roubles, the mortgages being also transferred to the m 
owners. We give below a classification of the latter according to their 
social position : 


Table II. — Sale of Land Mortgaged t-o the 'Sables' Bank in r.:; 


Amount 


Sold to: 

Number 
of Holdings 

Area in 
Deadlines 

of Mortgage 4 
Transferred 

Hereditary’ Nobles . . 

739 

406,123 

2i.788.60o 

Institutions 

68 

20,676 

1,209,60- 

Peasants 

1,983 

248,219 

15,904,600 

Members of the Lower 

Middle Classes . . . 

82 

15,747 

1,123,800 

Merchants 

60 

31,248 

2, 73I.600 

Other Classes 

203 

82,503 

5,898,700 

Total . . . 

- 3,i35 

804,516 

48,656.90- 


During the last six years the transfer to new owners of land mortg-a* 
to the Bank assumed the following proportions : 
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Table III. — Sale of Land Mortgaged to the Nobles’ Bank 
from 1908 to 1913. 


Thousands of Decialines 


Solil to:- 

2908 

1909 

1910 

2911 

191 ^ 

l! U 3 

iereditary Nobles 

338 

323 

457 

460 

508 

406 

istitutions 

388 

So 


4 i 



casants 

;embers of the Dower Middle 

34 i 

37 i 

434 

380 

-75 

248 

Classes 

16 

19 

21 

28 

20 

t6 

[erchants 

28 

2 3 

33 

43 

48 

31 

ther Classes of People . . . 

48 

73 

99 

135 

1 14 

■S3 

Total . . . 

i,i 99 

899 

1,085 

1.094 

487 

805 


The considerable amount of land that passed into the hands of Instit- 
iions in 1908 (338,000 deciatines) is explained by the fact that in that 
;ar the number and area of the holdings bought by the Peasants’ Bank 
ith its own funds to be sold on favourable terms to small farmers who 
id no land was especially large. 

On January 1st., 1913, the total amount of arrears due to the Bank 
cun borrowers was 17,811,976 roubles. In the year beginning on that date, 
ie Bank should have received 41,036,778 roubles in mortgage payments! 
ith 627,293 roubles special mortgage payments, or altogether 41,664,071 
uibles. Really, it only received altogether 39,937,672 roubles, so that at 
ie end of the year the arrears due had increased to 19,617,530 roubles. 

I these figures there is not included an amount of 7,208,990 roubles for 
mual payments due on mortgages transferred to the Peasants’ Bank, 
16 it is to be understood paid over in full by the latter institution to the 
obles’ Bank. 

In addition to the total amount of mortgages in course (791,824,253.77 
lible?), with arrears (amounting to 19,617,530.49 roubles), 011 December 
.st, 1913, there were also due to the Bank 143,931.74 roubles in debts 

II P a ying interest, 1,411,246.31 roubles in “ special ” debts and, finally, 
^380.15 roubles in mortgages the term for payment of which had been 
rtended. The debts not paying interest and the special debts were reduced 
uirig the year by the repayment of a total amount of 394, 063.6 3 roubles. 
s a m - ult f the law of April 26th., 1906, the Peasants’ Bank further owed 
K- Nobles’ Bank a total amount of 161,408,054.32 roubles (instead of 
>"087,959.61 roubles, as at the beginning of the year). 

The total number of mortgaged landed estates, the sale of which at 
" nc anct i° n was ordered in 1913, on account of a delay of more than a 
‘ ar m payment of the legal charges, was 5,452 or about 10 % of all 
inor tgaged to the Bank. This proportion is almost the same ::s in 
rmer a ^d, also just as in former years, it is in the Caucasus the 
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largest number of auction sales were ordered (for 35% of the landed 
mortgaged in that region). * Lf5 

In 5,4x9 cases out of the 5,452 of which we have spoken, the sale^ 
stopped, either by payments being made at the last moment, or by * 
extension of term or other facilities being granted by the Bank to the debtr^ 
in arrear. Only 33 lauded estates were actually put up for auction, of which 
28 were sold, and the remaining 5 remained in the possession of the Bar^ 
The total number of landed estates of which the Bank had posse$ 5 i 0 , 
was thus increased to 154, of which 122 were situated in the Caucasus 
It managed to sell fourteen of them in the course of the year 1913, ^ ^ 
at the end of the year it had still 140 in its possession of a total area of 46^ 
deciatines, 116 of them with an area of 28,298 deciatines, situated in 
Caucasus. 


§ 3. Thk bank funds. 

At the beginning of the year 1913 the Bank had the following fund; 

1. A fund formed by various issues of lettres de gage of a tots! 
nominal value of 823,770,400 roubles ; 

2. A fund of 74,942,097.72 roubles iu bonds to be drawn for of tie 
1889 issue not yet redeemed ; 

3. A reserve fund of 16,658,145.65 roubles. 

In the course of the year new bonds for the amount of 89,948,80.;. 
roubles were issued (89,947,900 roubles in 4 y 2 % bonds and 900 rouble; 
in 5 % bonds). A total amount of 19,836,100 roubles had been repaid. 
At the end of the year the bonds of the Bank represented in all a toti: 
amount of 893,883,100 roubles, distributed as follows : 

roubles 

3 Yz % bonds 392.350,50(1 

4 % *• 151,096,600 

4/2% 154,600,600 

5 % >’ 154,105.400 

5 % 11 to be drawn for 41,750,000 


Total , . . 893,883,100 

During the year there was no change in the amount of the bonds of the 
1889 issue, to be drawn for (74,942,097.72 roubles). 

The reserve fund was reduced in 1913 by an amount of iOjOQO.ow 
roubles set aside, in accordance with the Imperial Decree of February 21st 
of that year, to constitute a special fund in remembrance of the thtrf 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the Romanoff dynasty* 
the Russian throne ; the annual interest on this amount is to be used to 
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, re .^ e the foundation capital of the Nobles 1 provincial mutual banks and 
ie r institutions of the same character, the object of which is to facilitate 
3 mortgage business^ of the hereditary nobility. As a result of this 
"asure and the years' business transactions, the reserve fund of the Bank 

* reduced on December 31st., 1913, to 9,388,379 roubles. 

In addition to its capital, the Nobles’ Government Bank possessed, 
the end of 1913, teal estate of a total value of 1,271,700 roubles, various 
urities for an amount of 9,458,916.28 roubles, and, finally, the special 
nmemorative fund of 10,000,000 roubles above mentioned. 

Altogether, in the year 1913, the Nobles" Government I /and Bank has 
soured hard in the pursuit of the special end for which it was founded, 
it, namely, of encouraging as far as possible the mortgage business of that 
« which is still today .more than any other in Russia representative of 

I intelligent and rational evolution of agricultural economy. Powerfully 
bonded in its efforts by the Government, it will even be able considerably 
enlarge its sphere of activity by means of the quite new field which 

II be opened to it by means of the fund formed in commemoration of the 
tec hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Romanoff dynasty, 
id from the preceding figures we see that, while constituting the most 
:-cious financial support of the class to which it exclusively devotes its 
;ention, the Nobles' Bank is no less one of the most important influences 

• the progress of home colonisation and of the landed estates of the classes 
t belonging to the nobility, owing to the important part it plays as 
:ennediary in the transfer to these classes of thousands of landed estates 
iviously belonging to the nobles. 



NOTICES OE SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


SWITZERLAND. 


WEBKR-SCHURTER (J.), Director of the Swiss Land Credit Institute of Zurich' Dj 
5chweizerischea Hypot hekeu banken (Stwss Mortgage Banks). Published, on the occajx? 
of the Swiss National Exhibition held at Bern, in 1914, by the Commission 0 f 
Section “Banks”. Zurich, 1914. Orell Fussli. izfi pages with numerous tabi^sg 
graphs. 

When the National Exhibition was held at Bern, in 1914, there re- 
published, in addition to two monographs relating to Swiss cant'd 
and local and intermediate banks, a valuable study of Swiss men 0 ® 
banks, written by one of the highest authorities upon the subject in Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland possesses, at the present day, no less than twenty nic: 
gage banks, in the strict sense of the term, with a nominal capital ?•; 
194,000,000 francs of which 188,250,000 are paid up. In addition, t:- 
cantonal banks, savings banks, and many banks of mixed typ 1 4 
transact a certain amount of mortgage business of various kinds, Thu;, 
the mortgage investments of the cantonal banks amounted, in ioi:j 
E330, 000,000 francs and represented 49 per cent, of the total assets. Tit 
study referred to above, deals only with mortgage banks, properly socalfe: 
and does not, therefore, show the whole of the mortgage transaction; c 
the country. 

However, the volume is not a mere description of the regtdatic 
and working of Swiss mortgage banks. The author, on the basis of di 
results of a questionnaire sent by him to banking institutes, saviniis-lxui; 
insurance companies, cantonal departments of finance, towns and coininiiiir 
has attempted also to ascertain the total mortgage indebtedness '■! 
country. Only a part of the results obtained from the questionnaire cock k 
regarded as satisfactory. Nevertheless, the author considers himsti 
justified in estimating the mortgage debt of Switzerland at 6,ti00.0M,<v 
francs. Of this amount, 2,500,000,000 francs, or 42 per cent.. is it* 
or agricultural mortgage ; while the remainder consists of town mortgage 
industrial mortgages, etc. He calculates the average annual demauu 
mortgage credit, from 1896 to 1912, at 190,000,000 francs. He is able 
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. e precise information relating to mortgages amounting to 4,634 000 000 
iic5 , of which amount 4,251,000,000 francs was national mortgage 
d ].S.), 000 » 000 ^ rancs (being 8 per cent.) was foreign mortgage. The 
)ri aage banks proper were the principal lenders, having contributed 
53^000,000 francs or 33 per cent, of the total of 4,634 million. The mort- 
business of these banks amounted to only 809.86 million francs in 
; to 581.29 million in 1896; and to 338.76 million in 1883. Unfortuu- 
4y’it was not found possible to establish the distribution of the loans 
jde by the mortgage banks between rural, urban and industrial property. 
ie only of the twenty banks was able to furnish the necessary information. 
k author is of opinion that, speaking generally, the mortgage banks 
e fer to deal in urban land credit, while the cantonal banks' supply the 
niand for rural and agricultural credit. 

Following this important general study of mortgage indebtedness 
d land credit the author describes in detail the organisation, activity 
d Technical administration of the mortgage banks. The third sec- 
,;i consists of a brief outline of the development of the banks and a state - 
>nt of their present position, the author presenting, in the text and as 
pendices, a large number of tables and graphs. 

The last part of the study is devoted to a critical examination of the 
lole Swiss mortgage banking system. The author deals, in particular, 
tii the proposal to establish a State mortgage bank, and arrives at the 
nchtsion that the work which, it is intended, would devolve upon a State 
nk. could be performed more simply and economically, as well as more 
Droughly, by a private central mortgage institute. 
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CHAPTER III. 


UND OPERATIONS, ACCORDING TO STATE AND PROVINCIAL LAW. 


§ i. General remarks. 

The economic proceedings which afterwards received the name of 
Land Operations ” were sanctioned by three Imperial Laws of June 
d., 1883. Boll. L. I. Nos. 92-94. We must, however, here at once observe 
lat these three laws only kid down general lines for subsequent pro* 
.ncial legislation (for which reason these laws are called, in accordance with 
ustrian constitutional law, Rahmengesetze) ; they came into force, con- 
qnently, only after the approval of the corresponding provincial laws 
Lower Austria, Carinthia, Camiola, Salzburg, Moravia, Silesia, and 
alicia. After 1908, bills were presented in the Diets of Styria, Tyrol, 
pper Austria, Goritz and Gradiska, and billsofthe same tenor were drafted 
r Bukowina, Vorarlberg and Istria. Of the innovations introduced into 
ie more recent provincial laws in regard to farm readjustment, division 
id systc-misation, constituting a real advance on the laws previously in 
>TCe * due account was taken also in the earlier provincial supplementary 
ATS ("Xovellen so that the provincial laws now in force on land 
Derations and the above mentioned bills contain provisions substantially 
?e same ; and in this connection the provincial legislation went even 
eyond the maximum limits laid down in the Imperial law’s (Rahmenge- 
with which all the legislative work under consideration originated. 

1!1 Galicia are the old laws still in force ; an independent bill was drafted 
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for Dalmatia in connection with the old provincial laws of that count 
dealing with the distribution of communal landed estates, the ie°nb5l 
of the working of communal holdings and the division and system^' 
of holdings of collective ownership. 

The following operations may be conducted in accordance with *■- 
provisions of this law : 

1. The readjustment of farms ; 

2. The division of land of collective ownership and the systematic- 
of the customary and administrative rights inherent in it. The divi^ 
may be general when made : 

(а) between the authorities on the one hand and communes r. 
persons formerly subject to them on the other ; 

(б) between communes or between fractions of communes ; 

(c) between communes or fractions of communes on the one hunt! ^ 
a community on the other and, finally ; 

(d) between agricultural communities. 

The division may also be particular, that is to say there may be a 
subdivision and distribution among the individuals of their shares of a 
holding of collective ownership, when such collective ownership is the rc>u!‘ 
of a general division : 

(a) between members of an agricultural community, among tin- 
persons formerly subject ; 

(h) between those having rights to the temporary possession of hr?; 
to be worked by them in turn. 

3. The separation from forest holdings of portions forming enclave; 
in the holdings of other persons and the rounding off of the forest holding, 

There are special “land authorities' ' to act as the executive bodies 
above all for purposes of land readjustment, division and systemisation 
according as the problems to be solved are of legal, technical or eco- 
nomic character. 

The court of first instance consists of Local Commissioners entrusted 
with the preparation and execution of the individual operations. Each 
of these officers, who are for the most part selected from among the 
Government servants engaged in political administrative work, is assisted 
by a technical office in which there are a certain number of land surveyors, 
whilst the experts necessary for the separate operations, experts in forestry, 
land reclamation etc., are engaged as the occasion demands. 

In all difficulties of economic character arising in connection with land 
readjustment, the Local Commissioner is assisted by a “ Committee of the 
parties concerned 

The authority in the second instance is called the Provincial Com- 
mission and meets at the office of the Provincial Government ; the authority 
in the last instance is the Departmental Commission for Land Oper- 
ations at the Department of Agriculture ; both these latter Com- 
missions are composed of civil servants belonging to the administrative and 
judicial departments. The Provincial Executive Committee is also repre- 
sented in the Provincial Commission. For the decision of questions Oi 
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technical nature the Commissions retain permanent legal advisers ; in 
it is necessary, the Commissions may also consult experts. 

“ The character of the Provincial and Departmental Commissions is 
ie same even in respect to all that concerns operations undertaken for 
ie abolition of enclaves in forests and the rounding off of forest holdings. 

Kvery hind of land operation enjoys extensive fiscal facilitations ; 
jove all the alterations necessitated by readjustment and division of 
rtns are made in the cadastre as a matter of course and without charge 
The costs of agricultural operations, and in the first place those for read- 
stment, division and systemisation of farms, as far as the Provincial and 
gpartmental Commissions and the legal and technical services of the staff 
recting the operations are concerned, are borne by the Treasury. All other 
e ts. above all for the work of the surveyors, the offices, subsidiary work 
volved in undertakings carried out in the country, the plant required for 
illective use etc., are borne by the parties concerned. But in the interest 
the regular course of the work itself, to a large extent the State advances 
ie money to meet this expenditure, and only after the termination of the 
jrk do the parties concerned repay it. 


§ 2. Farm readjustment. 


The basis on which the readjustment is carried out is that all the farms 
be subjected to readjustment are considered as a single mass, to be 
^divided among the owners with a view to the greater yield of the vari- 
is holdings, every proprietor receiving a new piece of land corresponding in 
due to that previously possessed by him. The former condition of owner- 
dp disappears altogether and has no influence in the new distribution. 

Thus a landholder who before the readjustment had his land sub- 
vided, for example, into ten parcels, after the readjustment will possess 
single piece (or two, according to circumstances). 

The fundamental idea from which the 1883 law' on readjustment 
; farms starts is the subordination of the interest of the individual 
1 that of the majority interested, with the object of obtaining a 
ore economic and reasonable distribution of rural land (1). The Aus- 
ian law lays it down that when the majority*, that is to say* the half of the 
ndholders of a commune possessing at least two thirds of the existing 
inns, decides to proceed to the readjustment of farms, the others con- 
ffned cannot make opposition and the operation asked for by the majority 

j fi) A statistical return of 1880 reported 24,574 communes as shown in the cadastre in 
Mtria (exclusive of Galicia) : only in 3,284 of these, that is in 13.4 0 0 were there holdings 
pisting of one piece of land; in 1,782 communes, that is in 7 0 0 . this class of holding 
Nominates; but in almost 20,000, that is in 4/5 ths. of the total, the majority of the 
ping?, are broken up and scatter 6d with all the baneful consequences resulting from such 
r tale °* thing-. Since rS8o the conditions have remained almost unvaried. 
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must be carried out. It is only fair that the will of the majority sho v 
suffice ; in view of the influence of tradition on the peasants, who do J 
readily decide to abandon the systems to which they are accustomed 1 
would be impossible to arrive at any practical result if unanimity ami a ! 
the land holders were necessary before readjustment could be proceeded^ 

When the majority has declared itself favourable, according to ^ 
forms we shall explain below, the State intervenes to carry out the work, 

The reasonable distribution of an area of land in such a way that tfe 
rights of all are safeguarded is a work so replete with difficulties of 5 
technical, geometrical, economic and legal character, that success couli* 
not be expected without the State intervening, establishing the plaa 0 j 
the operations and getting it carried out by expert and competent officer* 
Only when the most complete impartiality and full respect for the ri% 
of all arc guaranteed, can the minority be compelled to accept a measure 
it does not desire. Let us add that the public interest is also involved, a* 
the readjustment must in no way damage the interests of agriculture 
forestry etc. 

As above said, before the readjustment can be carried out, it must 
desired by a majority of the landowners ; there is, however, one case, m 
which it may be undertaken even independently of the will of those affected 
that is when a provincial law orders the readjustment of a given area io: 
the facilitation of works of irrigation or drainage in a part of the provincial 
territory. 

Readjustment is carried out as follows. All the rural holdings with: 
the area to be readjusted, which is generally a commune as shown in the 
cadastre, are affected, with the exclusion, at the desire of the proprietoi 
of land possessing a special value, which cannot be substituted by other k: 
(for example gardens, orchards, vineyards) ; other land may be excluded av 
matter of course, when it would suffer serious loss if subdivided or present* 
special difficulties on account of the mortgages on it. 

In order that the readjustment may be carried out, the majority d 
those concerned must request it. According to the most recent legislation, 
for the initiation of the work, it is enough that demand be made by one 
third of those concerned, provided, how T ever, these enjoy a third oi tht 
net revenue, as shown in the cadastre, of the parcels to be readjustee. 
This manifestation of their desire is called Provokation, and takes the 
form of an application, that may be presented by the proprietors to the 
political authorities, a local commissioner, a notary or an advocate, io* 
the readjustment to be initiated. The application is forwarded to the 
competent authority, which, as above said, is a special court of three 
grades. The authority' of the first instance is the "Local Commissioner 
for Land Operations ", who is the immediate executive authority; tha ; 
of the second instance is the “ Provincial Commission for Land Oper- 
ations ”, that of the third instance, the decision of which is final, is tbf 
” Departmental Commission for Operations ”. 

These arc competent to deal with all disputes arising out of the re 
adjustment operations, independently of the judicial authority. 
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After approval has been duly given, the Local Commissioner begins 
e preparatory work, consisting in the classification and valuation of the 
ldings, the establishment of the principles to be followed in the readjnst- 
i D t and the drafting of the plan. In all these operations the parties 
jested intervene, as above said, by means of a committee they elect 
,in their own number, whch acts as an advisory body for the Local Com- 
ssioner. The parties concerned may present appeal at each stage of 
» various proceedings. The parties interested in the effects of the readjust - 
jnt are the landowners and usufructuaries and no one else {for example 
t those who have servitudes, tenants etc.). After the plan has been 
bmitted to the majority of those concerned and again approved, it is 
•warded to the Provincial Commission, which may reject it or amend it. 
approved, the proceedings enter on a new stage : that of execution (dis- 
bution of the new holdings, regulation of the servitudes and mortgages, 
section of the land book in accordance with the new conditions). 

The work of readjustment, implying the solution of manifold economic, 
hmcal and legal problems, is very complicated and expensive. The cost 
ries with the area to be readjusted and is partly borne by the private indi- 
luals but chiefly by the State : all the deeds, documents etc are exempt 
m stamp and other taxes. 

The cost depends above all on the area to be readjusted. According 
experience up to the present, the cost of readjustment under average 
iditions, that is to say conditions neither good nor bad, is per hectare : 


For an area of 200 has. . . . 

... 26 ers. 

,, ,, 400 ,, ... 

• ■ ■ 23 

700 „ . . . 

... 20 „ 

„ T ,000 ,, ... 

... j6 ,, 

1,500 

• - . 13 .. 

2,000 

... 11 .. 

„ 3,000 

. . . 10 


If the work is carried out under good conditions, the cost is 20 % less, 
aider bad conditions, 20 % more. The expenses of the parties concerned 
' ha. under average conditions are : 


For an area of 200 has 6.00 ers. 

400 6.00 ,, 

700 ,, 4.00 ., 

1.000 4.00 .. 

i,5°° .. 4-00 .. 

2.000 3.00 

3.000 „ 3.00 


< Wherever readjustment has been carried out, the results have been 
-Client, increasing the yield of the land, and reducing the cost of pro- 
ttion etc. 
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In regard to forests it is to be observed that the portions of forest ix 
curring within the area to be readjusted are considered as agricultural la C[ 
According to the most recent laws in some provinces (Upper Austria, Lo^ 
Austria, Salzburg, Carniola, Carinthia and Moravia) forests may be include 
in the scheme of readjustment or even independently readjusted, if 
required in the interest of the national economy and at least one half ( 
the proprietors make application for it (i). 


§ 3 Readjustment of land held collectively. 


The readjustment of land of collective ownership includes both its d 
vision and its systemisation. The object is in the first place to make thele® 
situation clear , first of all by separating the land that belongs to the commix 
or fraction of commune from the land of collective ownership (general c 
vision), and secondly by the distribution of the remaining portion of the ee 
lectively owned land among the individual proprietors concerned (icd 
vidual division), or leaving this portion the character of an asset to be us 
for a definite purpose to be enjoyed and administered in the regular com 
by those who have the right (systemisation) . The general division, therefor 
always involves either individual division or systemisation ; however, it 
well to keep in mind that the communes have not a right in every case i 
share in the land collectively held, and so the individual division and ti 
systemisation arc not always preceded by a general division. 

The legal situation being made clear, first of all it must be settle 
whether the collective land is to pass into the hands of private indirit 
uals or, after due systemisation, to be worked collectively; the 
alternative is advisable in many cases, when the land is pasture Ian: 
above all when land of private ownership is to be added to it or whe 
readjustment is to be carried out at the same time, the second above 2 
in the case of forests, meadows situated in valleys and especially AJpm 
meadows. It is clear, however, that in particular cases both operation 
must and can be effected in such a way that a part of the collectiv 
land is divided and a part is svstemised and retains the form of collediv 
property. 

So much in regard to the idea of the readjustment of collective ha 
in its general lines. 

The provisions governing the whole action are found, as has been sau 
in the Imperial Law (Rahmengesetz) of June 7th., 1883. Boll. L. I. 
which was followed by many provincial laws. 


(i) For details of a technical character sue : I’.vul Hein: LHc Kommasniitoii 
menlegung der Grundstiicke) und die sonstiqen aqrarischen Operaiionen. Vienna, ii ! - 
Geschdftiiche nmt technischi Instruction fitr die Dttrchfiihrun% agrarisckenOperaimcnA^ 1 
Hof- und Staatsdruckcrei. 
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It is not our intention to enter more at length into the details of these 
ovisions, as out object in these brief remarks is more than anytliing else 
explain the statistics we publish below, which constitute the principal 
m and object of this article. For particulars we refer our reader to 
gchiffs book on " Osterrcichs Agrarpolitik seit der GrmidentLnlun^', Tii- 
tigen, Laupp, 1898, pp. 245-295, which, however, does not contain the most 
;ent provincial laws, amongst which we may mention the provincial 
for Tyrol of June 19th., 1909, Boll. U.and Ord. Xo. 16, on the division 
holdings of collective ownership and the systemisation of customary and 
.ministrative rights involved. 

In regard to the Imperial law of 1883 and the older provincial laws, 
; us remember that they failed because they confined themselves to pre- 
ribing that the systemisation must only be carried out on the applic- 
jon of a certain number, generally a very large number, of the collective 
Jders instead of making it compulsory. The law further neglected to 
teimine generally the various legal relations in regard to communal 
id, to the readjustment of disorganized communities etc. 

However, in recent years the Government has been very active, while 
rnicrly it hesitated to sanction the provincial laws when voted. 

Although not even the new provincial laws order the general compute- 
y systemisation of agricultural communities, making this subject to 
e favourable vote of a portion {generally one fourth) of the members of 
e community, in other respects they constitute a real progress. 

At present great stress is laid, in cases of division and readjustment, 
the provision of all the labour and plant required for the use oi the com- 
lnitv and the simplification of the procedure required by the laws 
force in case of systemisations or divisions of minor importance. But 
en greater importance is given to the fact that the mountain pastures 
d forests are systemised also for economic purposes by means of provisions 
: the protection and improvement of the soil, means of access to pasture- 
id etc. Further, principles of civil law have been laid down with re- 
rd to the agricultural communities, although some objection may be 
idc to the form they have taken. At present in this field the provisions 
the Civil Code in regard to collective landed property have to be applied, 
d wc cannot here speak of civil personality for lack of the fundamental 
nd necessary for it. But the provisions of the Civil Code are not adapted 
the relations in question because they do not take into consider- 
ioh that the rights to the shares must correspond with the economic re- 
.lrements of the special agricultural holding. The new laws attempt to take 
count of this matter and give the legal relation of the individual to the 
]ect of collective possession the character of a jus in rent sciiptum, 
ually inseparable from the dominant holding. This legal bond, which 
;es rights of use to the dominant holding is based on ancient custom. 
Withstanding it cannot be unhesitatingly accepted as long as there is 
'agricultural holding forming an indivisible whole and the rights of use are 
1 united to the requirements of the dominant holding. Under the present 
tfeui of the divisibility of landed property the legal grant of rights of 
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use to the owner of a landed estate may have quite absurd conseq Uence 
It would be much better for landed estates of collective ownership t D \ 
constituted as incorporated bodies and establish the principle of the 
visibility of the collective holding, in a similar manner to that of the eon 
munal holding. 

The new regulations pro vide for the protection of the agricultural cot 
munities, while up to the present the agricultural authorities had abarw 
oned them entirely to themselves as soon as the syvstemisation had b« 
effected. Henceforward, however, the authorities will have to see - 
the carrying out of the plans of systemisation, the maintenance of the pe 
manent works of collective use, and the exercise of a wise economy ; they ta ; 
even oblige the collective owners to undertake the necessary improv 
ments, to remedy defects etc. The new provisions forbid sale (but & 
division) of mountain pastures, meadows and forests of collective owr tt 
ship, as well as the encumbering of them, without the consent of £ 
competent authorities. 


§ 4. The elimination of enclaves belonging to forest hoi, dings 

AND THE FOUNDING OFF OF SUCH HOLDINGS. 


The above action is rendered necessary by the fact that often in aic 
est region even otherwise presenting an appearance of a well rounded ; 
whole, there are meadows, fields etc. Conning little enclares belonging 
owners other than those of the land by which they are surrounded. 

This condition of things so injurious to the regular conduct of forest 
business is an inheritance from the days in which wood was of little vaf 
and the forest was not regarded as utilisable economically, but rather 
a game preserve ; besides it was considered almost always as the proper 
of the community. With the alteration of the economic conditions, many 
the enclaves were got rid of by means of purchase or transfer : mutual agrt 
ment remained even under the recent agricultural legislation the only mea 
for getting rid of this inconvenience due to the improper division of these 
For the promotion of the work, the Austrian laws make no compulsory pr 
vision but only provide certain facilities. This is indeed natural, and i 
cording to the principle of economic liberty that began to prevail aho 
i860; the land had to be systemised by free agreement of the parties co 
cerned, the law not having to do anything more than remove eventr 
obstacles. The Imperial law No. 93 of 1883 grants special facilities! 
transfers of this kind approved by the authorities; they have force, howen 
only in those provinces in which'' land operations "regulations have be 
introduced, for only there are the necessary authorities to be found. 

Contracts for transfer of land for purposes of rural or forestry « 
nomv, concluded with the approval of the Provincial or Departing 
Commission for Land Operations, with the object of getting rid of pa# 
of land, in wooded districts, altogether or partly enclosed in land of ot 
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,\vnership, are exempted by the above law from stamp and other taxes, 
nd there is also exemption in these cases from any tax on the transfer of 
he land, the rights and duties involved in the ownership of it registered 
Q the cadastre, and the absence of consent on the part of those enjoying 
be rights or subject to the obligations to the transfer and the alteration 
oiiseqaently made in the cadastre may be made up for by the approval of 
l, e provincial or Departmental Commission. 


Having now dealt at sufficient length with the principles inspiring 
he Austrian law in regard to “ land operations ”, grouped in three di- 
;tmc t classes, and the principal provisions of. the earlier and most 
eccnt legislation, of the former that is in so far as the latter is. a conse- 
juenceof it and based on it, let us now show the results obtained by the 
Krthorilics up to the end of 1913 in the direction of the three principal 
tperations : readjustment , division and systemisation. 


§ 5. Operations carried out up to tiie end of 1913. 

In 1913 land operations were carried ont in Lower Austria, Moravia, 
hrniola, Salzburg, Silesia, Galicia, Tyrol, Styria, and Upper Austria. 

In Lower Austria, Moravia and Galicia, they were chiefly readjust- 
ments of land ; in the other provinces they were divisions and svstemis- 
itions, the latter almost everywhere in connection with the improvement 
)f pastures and Alpine meadows. 

The staff available for the legal and technical service of the first in- 
stance in the above provinces consisted of 28 local commissioners with 7 
assistant local commissioners, and, in 26 technical offices, 26 technical 
managers and 1 assistant inspector, and also too agricultural engineers 
and 51 assistant engineers. 

The total number of operations initiated up to the end of 1913 was : 

253 readjustments affecting 179,641 ha. and 28,830 individuals 
2,800 divisions ,, 161,656 ,, ,, 46,347 #l , 

1,026 svstemisations „ 293,738 ,, ,, 50,545 

Total 4,079 operations affecting . 653,035 ha. and 125,722 individuals 

Of these, before 1913 there were already formally completed: 

68 readjustments affecting 48,700 ha. and 6,336 individuals 
L525 divisions „ 88,717 „ „ 28,598 

243 systemisatious „ 17,122 ,, ,, 7,036 

^ otal 1,834 operations affecting . 154,539 ha. and 41,970 individuals 
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In 1913 there were formally completed: 

10 readjustments affecting 4,414 h a - ail( * 735 individual^ 
47 divisions „ 6,201 „ „ 1,759 ‘ 5 

12 systemisations ,, r >4 2 7 » „ 354 


Total, . 69 operations affecting . . 12,042 ha. and 2,848 individual 

Besides this, there were actually carried out : 

122 readjustments affecting 94,120 ha. and 16,903 individual 

384 divisions „ 29,917 „ „ 6,141 

71 systemisations ,, 17,394 „ >, 4.677 


Total 577 operations affecting . . 141,431 ha. and 27,721 individual 

There were in course of execution : 

53 readjustments affecting 32,407 ha. and 4,856 individual 

846 divisions ,, 36,821 ,, „ 9,649 

700 systemisations ,, 257,795 „ ,, 38,478 


Total 1,599 operations affecting . . 327,023 ha. and 53,183 individual 


The increase in the number of operations commenced as compare 
with 1912 was : 

12 readjustments 
107 divisions and systemisations 

Total 119 operations affecting . . 56,977 ha. and 15,464 individual 

At the end of 1913 there had further been received : 

38 applications for readjustment 
384 „ „ division 

401 „ „ systemisation 

Total 803 applications for operations. 

With regard to the situation of the works in the different provinces we 
can give the following information : 
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1. Lower Austria. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
:airied out : 

72 readjustments affecting 77,511 ha. and 7,769 individuals 

257 divisions „ 13,288 „ „ 6,644 

1 12 systemisations ,, 10,053 ,, ,, 19,675 

total 441 operations affecting. . . 100,857 ha. and 19,088 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

16 readjustments affecting 18,140 ha. and 1,544 individuals 

35 divisions „ 1,930 „ „ 600 

62 systemisations „ 299 „ „ 247 


Total 62 operations affecting. . . 20,369 ha. and 2,931 individuals 

In addition, there had been received at the end of the year. 

3 applications for readjustment 
5 ,, ,, division 

12 ,, ,, systemisation 

'otal 20 applications for operations. 


3. Moravia. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
airied out : 


104 readjustments affecting 

57,960 ha. 

and 


individuals 

172 divisions ,, 

i,i 33 „ 


1 >757 


2 systemisations ,, 

473 

» 

328 


281 operations affecting. . . 

59,566 ha. 

and 

13,816 

individuals 

J were in course of execution : 





20 readjustments affecting 

10,876 ha, 

and 

2,550 

individuals 

509 divisions 

1,383 „ 


1,805 


8 systemisations 

764 „ 

- 

577 

- 


ota l 537 operations affecting . . 13.023 ha. and 4,932 individuals 
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In addition to this, there had been received at the end of the year 
12 applications for readjustment. 

46 ,, ,, division. 

8 ,, ,, systemisation. 

Total 66 applications for operations. 

3. Carinthia. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out : 

4 readjustments affecting 964 ha. and 186 individuals 

568 divisions „ 39»35 T *> » 8,455 

162 systemisations „ 15,972 »> ,, 3> 2 *8 

Total 734 operations affecting. . . 56,287 ha. and 11,849 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

3 readjustments affecting 288 ha. and 121 individuals 

45 divisions „ 7*655 *> >* 99 2 

118 systemisations „ 28,334 » „ 3»7 02 

Total 166 operations affecting. . . 36,277 „ „ 4,816 individual; 

In addition, there had been received at the end of the year : 

34 applications for division 


45 

„ systemisation 

79 

,, operations. 


4. Carniola . 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out : 

2 readjustments affecting 132 ha. and 1 51 individual; 

734 divisions „ 59.675 ,, ,, 16,877 

5 systemisations ,, 2,228 „ „ 403 

Total 741 operations affecting. . . 62,035 ha. and 17,431 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

157 divisions affecting 17,210 ha. and 4,543 individuals 
62 systemisations „ 17,308 ,, ,, 4 , 53 ° 

Totatl 219 operations affecting. . . 34,518 ha. and 9,073 individua 
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Besides this, at the end of the year there harl been received : 

5 applications for readjustment 
214 ,, ,, division 

68 ,, „ systemisation 

Total 287 applications for operations. 

5. Silesia . 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actua 

carried out . 

3 readjustments affecting 986 ha and 

205 divisions „ 10.470 „ 

5 systemisations „ 322 „ 

Total 213 operations affecting. . 11,778 ha. anil 
There were in course of execution : 

1 readjustment affecting 95 ha. and 
26 divisions tt 3,238 

1 systemisations ,, 50 ,, 

Total 28 operations alfecting. . 3,383 ha. and 

Besides this, by the end of the year there had been received : 

1 application for readjustment 
7 applications for division 
1 application for systemisation 

Total 9 applications for operations. 


142 individuals 
2 447 

232 

2,821 individuals 


41 individuals 
395 

12b „ 

562 individuals 


6. Galicia. 

At the end of 1913 there were formally completed and actually car- 
ried out : 


7 r 

readjustments affecting 

9125 

ha. 

and 

3 , 9 22 

individuals 

6 

divisions ,, 

584 

,, 


220 


T 

systemisations 

123 



3 

individuals 

Total 14 

operations affecting . . 

I ft 

1 QO ~ 

ha. 

and 

4 ,i 45 


There were in course of execution : 





1 

readjustment affecting 

1,025 

ha. 

and 

250 

individuals 

19 

divisions 

1.21s 


,, 

419 

,, 

23 

systemisations ,, 

4.685 


» 

6,004 

- 

Total 43 

operations affecting . . 

6,925 

ha. 

and 

6,673 

individuals 
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In addition to this there had been received at the end of the year ; 

9 applications for readjustment 
9 >, ,, division 

33 „ ,, systemisation 

Total 51 applications for operations. 

7. Salzburg. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out : 

5 readjustments affecting 267 ha. and 27 individuals 

20 systemisations ,, 4.015 ,, ,, 317 


Total 25 operations affecting . . 4,282 ha. and 344 individual? 

There were in course of execution : 

4 readjustments affecting 272 ha. and 36 individuals 
2 divisions ,, 216 „ „ 27 

90 systemisations „ 25,555 » >> 1,969 


Total 96 operations affecting 26,043 ha. and 2,032 individual? 

Besides this, there had been received at the end of the year : 

1 application for readjustment 
3 applications „ division 
6 „ ,, systemisation 

Total 10 applications for operations. 


8. Tyrol. 


At the end of 1913 there had been formally 
carried out : 

completed and actually 

1 readjustment affecting 

12 ha 

and 3 individual' 

3 divisions „ 

59 

„ H 

11 systemisations „ 

2,601 „ 

„ 2,822 

Total 15 operations affecting . . 

There were iu course of execution 

2,672 ha 

and 2,839 individuals 

2 readjustments affecting 

401 ha. 

and 94 individuals 

8 .divisions „ 

1.724 » 

„ 224 

308 systemisations „ 

162,029 „ 

„ 19,406 

Total 318 operations affecting . . 

164,154 ha. 

and 19,724 individuals 
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Besides this there had been received at the end of the year : 

15 applications for division 
198 „ ,, systemisation 

Total 213 applications for operations. 

9. Styria. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: 

1 readjustment affecting 43 ha. and q individuals 

9 divisions „ 275 „ „ 94 

4 systemisations „ 141 |( it 2 (> 

Total 14 operations affecting. . 459 ha. and 129 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

3 readjustments affecting 667 ha. and 105 individuals 

45 divisions „ 2,250 „ „ S43 

76 systemisations „ 18,420 ,, n 1,628 

Total 124 operations affecting . . 21,337 and 2,576 individuals 

Besides this, there had been received at the end of the year : 

6 applications for readjustment 
5T ,, ,, division 

26 ,, „ systemisation 

Total 86 applications for operations. 


10. Upper Austria. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out ; 


I 

readjustment affecting 

234 lia. 

and 

34 

individuals 

r 

systemisation 

16 „ 

» 

44 


total 2 

operations affecting . . 

250 ha. 

and 

7S 

individuals 

There were in course of execution 





3 

readjustments affecting 

643 ha. 

and 

115 

individuals 

3 

systemisations 

357 » 


289 


Total 6 

operations affecting . . 

994 ha. 

and 

404 

individuals 


Besides this, there had been received at the end of the year : 
1 application for readjustment 
4 ,, „ systemisation 


Total 


5 applications for operations. 
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Agricultural Operate 


Stage of Completion 


Formally Completed 


Actually Carried out. 


At au Advanced Stage 


Keadjusta,.^ 


At the First Stage , 


Moravia .... 
Lower Austria . 
Carinthia . . . 
Caruiola .... 
Silesia .... 
Galicia .... 
Salzburg . . . 

Tyrol 

Styria .... 
Upper Austria . 


Moravia . . . . 
< ower Austria 
Carinthia . . 
Carniola . . 
Silesia . ■ • 
Galicia . . . 
Salzburg . . 
Tyrol .... 
Styria . . . 
Upper Austria 


Moravia . . . 
Lower Austria . 
Carinthia . . . 
Carniola . . . 
Silesia . . • • 
Galicia . . • • 
Salzburg . . . 

Tyrol 

Styria . . . . 
Upper Austria . 


Moravia .... 
Lower Austria . 
Carinthia . . ■ 
Carniola . . . 
Silesia .... 
Galicia . . . . 
Salzburg . . . 

Tyrol 

Styria . . . . 
Upper Austria . 


j Number 

Area ^ 

! Operations | 

ha. ^ 

8 

3. 320 

l 1 

: 1 ,063 

i 

j = 

| 

IO 

! 4 . 4 M ” 

58 

33 ,62 r 

44 

■ 48,938 

4 

9O4 

j 1 

no 

3 

j ySO 

7 


1 

87 

1 12 

1 

43 

234 . 

122 

94,120 

7 

2,591 

1 7 

6,15° 

1 

I0 5 

j — 1 

95 

| ! 

2i_i0 

19 

9 , 3 SS 

: J 3 

8, 270 

i ^ 
2 

II, 99 ° 

K s 3 

1 

1,025 

3 

! 258 

I 1 

: 204 

1 2 

37 ? 

j 3 

64 3 _ _ 

34 

23,019 
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— Summary. 


Divisions 

- 

System isations 

. .... 

Area ! 

Number 

Number 

Area 

Number 



of Persons 

of 


of Persons 


, lia. : 

Affected 

Operations 

lia. 

Affected 

Operations 

212 | 

660 





: ro 

57 ° 

139 

2 

158 

62 

6 

1,258 : 

160 

8 

774 

276 

15 

4 , 161 

800 

1 

107 

8 

37 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 

3S8 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,201 ; 

i ,759 

12 

1,427 

3 sT 

" 6<r 

532 1 

563 

— 

— 

— 

2x4 

52b ; 

222 

4 

874 

348 


10,025 ! 

i, 45 <> 

30 

8,4 P 

7 M 

95 

16,655 ■ 

3 , 4 °i 

2 

1.704 

347 

1°5 

1,281 

171 

i 

10 

71 

44 

584 • 

220 

1 

123 

3 

14 


— 

17 

3,484 

302 

19 

39 ; 

14 

11 

2,601 

2,822 

15 

275 

94 

4 

14 1 

26 

14 

! 

— 

1 | 

16 

44 

2 

29-91? 1 

6,141 

7 i"! 

17,394 ; 

4,677 

577 

657 

588 

5 

363 

224 

12 1 

1.703 

471 ! 

8 

227 

196 

40 

6,855 

642 

29 

7,884 

984 

56 

1 2 ,01 9 

3 ,i 8-1 ; 

32 , 

8,440 

2,456 

125 

236 

53 

— 

— 


13 

53 ° . 

196 ; 

9 : 

1 , 93 ° 

1,577 

13 

— 

— ■ 

49 - 

14,124 ! 

929 

5 ° 

301 

30 

6l i 

39,663 

3,509 

65 

71b 

3O2 : 

23 : 

4,/22 

446 

46 

_ _ 


2 

170 

276 

2 

23,017 1 

5,126 ; 

_ "218" ' 

77,523 

io ,597 

534 

726 , 

1,217 

3 

401 

353 

4 X 3 

' 22 7 ! 

129 i 

3 : 

72 ■ 

5 i 

22 

800 

35 1 ; 

89 : 

20,450 : 

2,718 

no 

3,191 . 

1,359 : 

3 ° : 

8,868 

2,074 

94 

3.002 ; 

342 - 

1 : 

50 

126 

15 

68j : 

223 ; 

T 4 

2,755 

4,427 

3 ° 

216 

27 i 

4 i : 

1 M 3 i ; 

1,040 

46 

M 23 : 

194 . 

247 : 

122,366 

15,897 

253 

r >534 ! 

4S1 J 

53 i 

13,698 ; 

1,182 - 

78 

— 



I ; 

' 181 ; 

13 . 

1 

13,804 

4,323 r 

482 j 

180,272 

27,871 

1,065 


Total 


j Area 

! Number 


of Persons 

ha. 

; Affected 

3 , 5 JI 

1,320 

X. 79 X 

274 

2,032 

436 

4.290 

Sics 

383 

8 

12,042 

2^848” 

34,153 

7,465 

50,338 

6,113 

19,430 

2,356 

18,449 

3,897 

2,277 

384 

9,832 

4,145 

3,571 

315 

2,672 

2,839 

459 

129 

__ 250 _ 

78 

14 I. 43 X 

27,721 

3,617 

1,622 

8,080 

1,299 

I 4 .S 44 

1,689 

20,459 

5,640 

331 

91 

2,460 

1.773 

14,138 

932 

40,101 

3,572 

5 , 7 28 

855 

170 

276 

109,928 

17,752 

9 , 4°6 

3 , 3 io 

12,289 

1,092 

21,433 

3,127 

14,059 

3,433 

3,052 

l68 

4,465 

4 , 9 U0 

11,905 

1,100 

124,053 ; 

16,152 

15,609 

1,722 

824 

12S 

: 217,095 

35,431 
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Stage of Cotnpletio 


Agricultural 0p mi » )is . 


Readjustmcuu 


Number : 
of I 
I Operations'; 


Atea 

lia. 


Total ol the Operations in course of 
Execution 


Formally completed before 1913 . 


Moravia . . . . 
Lower Austria - 
Cariuthia , . . 
Caruiola .... 
Silesia .... 
Galicia . . . 

Salzburg . . . 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper Austria . 


86 

61 

7 : 
2 ; 
4 

8 : 
6 i 

3 

4 : 

_ 4 ; 


Moravia. . . . 
Lower Austria 
Carinthia . . 
Camiola. . . 
Silesia ... 
Galicia . . . 
Salzburg . . 
Tyrol .... 


38 

27 


Applications 


47,820 

68.141 

1,252 

132 

1,081 
T0 . r 5 ° 
359 
4 r 3 


185 : 130,9,(1 


21,010 

27,510 


1 ! 

J Upper Austria ...... 

| 


Total . . . 

j 68 : 

48,700 

Moravia 

124 

68,830 

. Lower Austria 

88 

0=5,651 

1 Carinthia 

1 

6252 

1 Camiola 

2 

152 

| Silesia 

4 

1, 0S1 

/ Galicia i 

8 

10,1 50 

i Salzburg 

0 

539 

j Tyrol 

3 

4 G 

I Styria 

4 

JIO 

1 Upper Austria ! 

4 

87; 

Total . . . 

253 

r “0,641 

1 Moravia 

r 2 



1 Lower Austria 1 

3 

— 

1 Carinthia 


— 

| Camiola 

5 

— 

' Silesia 

1 

— 

Galicia ' 

9 


1 Salzburg ! 

1 

-- 

I Tyrol , i 

— 

— 

1 Styria 

6 

— 

1 Upper Austria ! 

1 

— 

Total . . . 

' 38 ; 

- 
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Summary ( Continued ). 


Division 5 



Systemisations ' 


Total 

- — 

Area 

ha. 

Number 

1 ot Persons 
: Affected 

Number i 
of 

! Operations; 

Area 

ha. 

Number 
of Persons 
Affected 

Number 

of 

Operations 

Area 

ha. 

Number 
of Persons 
Affected 

2.127 ! 
3,026 ; 
r839S | 
?8,oo6 : 
4,5*9 
1,799 : 
2x6 I 

1,783 ; 
2,325 1 

3,028 

961 

2,609 

8,744 

556 

639 

27 

238 

937 

8 | 
17 1 
156 i 
65 i 
2 ; 
24 ' 

108 ! 
3 A 9 1 
80 , 
4 i 

764 ! 
*•331 
37.549 
I9,H9 
60 ! 
4,808 

29,427 

164,630 

18,561 

367 

577 

Z 57 ' 
4,692 ! 

4,885 : 
! *97 

6,007 | 
2,279 

22,228 ; 
1,654 : 
333 • 

761 1 

123 ! 

276 

361 

72 

57 . 

1 16 

333 
*3* . 
8 

50,7*7 ! 

72.498 , 
57,739 i 
57,257 ■ 
5,660 . 
*6,757 ! 
30,002 ' 
166,826 ! 
21,796 ! 
*,244 

*3,7*7 
8,778 
7,608 
*3, /So 
946 
10,818 
2,355 
22,563 
2,705 
482 
83,752 

' ’ 72,939 ; 

17,749 

783 j 

276,616 

43,509 : 

2.245 

480,496 

389 . 

534 : 

5 ' 

473 

328 

57 

21,8/2 

5,031 

12,192 

6,283 

106 • 

9,020 

I.265 

3S0 

48,722 : 

12,701 

2M,o68 

6,829 

124 ; 

6,757 

2,228 

624 

34,825 

9,057 

38,879 

12,676 

2 

417 

48 

599 

39,296 

12,724 

y-i s 9 , 

2,276 

2 ! 

312 

160 

169 

9,501 

2,436 

- 

— 

2 

M3 

7 

5 

323 ! 

21 

_ 

— | 

— : 





z 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— : 

_ - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68,717 

88,717”; 

243 

17.122 

7,036 

*,834 

*51.539 

4i,970 

2,5 r 6 

3,562 

*3 

*, 2 37 

905 

SiS 

72,589 

18,748 

15,218 

7> 2 44 

i 123 . 

IO ,35 1 

4,922 

5°3 

121,220 

21,479 

47,006 

9,438 

280 

44>3°6 

6,920 

900 

92,564 

16,665 

76,885 

21,420 

! 67 ■ 

*9,536 

4,933 

960 

96,553 

26,504 

13,708 

2,842 

1 6 

372 

357 

241 

I5,l6l 

3.3S2 

1,799 

639 

! 24 

4,808 

6,007 

57 

*6,757 

10,818 

216 

27 

no 

29,570 

2,286 

121 

30,325 

2,376 

1,783 

238 

319 

164,630 

22226 

333 

166, S26 

22,563 

2 0 2 5 

937 

80 

18,561 

1,654 

138 

21.796 

2,705 

_ “ 

— 

' 4_' 

36 7_ 

333 

8 

1,244 

482 

161,056 

46,3+7 

: 1,026 

293,738 

50,545 

4.0/9 

635.035 

125,772 


— — 

8 

— 

— 

66 — 

_ 

— ■ — 

12 

— 

— 

20 — 

— 

— 

45 

— 

— 

79 — 

— 

"" 

08 

— 

— 

287 — 

— 

__ — 

1 

— 

— 

9 — 

— 

“ - 

33 

— 

— 

51 — 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

10 — 

— 

' - 

iqS 

— 

— 

213 — 

— 

~ — 

26 

— 

— 

S3 - 

— 

' - 

4 

401 

- 


S23 ~ 




BELGIUM. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN BELGIUM, 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

Annua ire statistique de la Belgique, Annies 1912 et 1913 (Belgian Statistical 
1912 and 1913). Published by the Home Office. 

L’Agriculture Belge de 1883 A 1910, Monograph! es publeesa l’oeeasion du XXV*-* Annin* 
sairc dc l’institution du Service des Agronomes de l’Etat (Belgian A g+iculiure from us* 
tqio. Monographs published for the occasion of JfteXXVth. Anniversary of the ltnii(xi%:< 
the Government Agronomical Service). Louvain, 1910, F, Giele. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Bouchk (B) ; Les nuvriers agricolcs en Belgique (Farm Labourers in Belgium), ritifeki! 
by the Solvay Sociological Institute. Brussels, 1913, Misch and Thron. 

Janssens de Bisthovex: Quelques aspects de la question agricole (Some Aspects of th .1,4 
cultural Problem) . Bruges, 1914. Printed by L. de Plancke. 


Among the problems of agricultural economy that have txenci 
the greatest interest in recent years, in Belgium as in almost all Kunipea: 
countries, wc find rural exodus 011c of the most prominent (1), Audsha 
the exodus is most observable among the farm labourers, the largest agri- 
cultural class, it seems to us desirable to show here the various system? 0! 
recruiting labourers and the various forms of contracts, the conditions -i! 
labour, the hours of work and the wages. While an examination & 
these matters will help to explain the phenomenon of rural exodus iiitk 
country, it will also serve to enlighten the reader in regard to some: aspects 
of the question characteristic of Belgian farm labour. 

The subject, already to some extent treated in important work? on 
Belgian agricultural economics, such as those of Vandervelde, Yliehergb. 


(1) See in this connection the article by Robert Ulens : “ Rural Exodus in Bckiw ■ 
published in* the ^Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, May, 1914; a: ''- :a 
special relation’tojtlie causes of the exodus of farm labourers, the article : “ The Fmurt 
Questions, of Agricultural Economy Discussed at the rath. Congress of Agriculture at Ghent in ^ 
number of the same Bulletin for December, 1913. 
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ost-Brussel, Maharni, S. Rowntree etc., has been scientifically dealt with 
its various aspects by M. Bouche in one of the recent " Travaux 
l’liistitut de Sociologie Solvay, ” which will be a very useful guide for us 
the present study, as it contains the results of an enquiry carried out by 
a Author himself, with the help of numerous question lists, into the con- 
ions, vicissitudes and requirements of the Belgian farm labourers. 


§ I. Tin- PRINCIPAL CLASSES OP FARM LABOURERS. 


As we have to examine the conditions and the economic and social 
sracteristics of the Belgian farm labourers, it will be well for us. first 
all to know their number and the principal classes of them. The statist- 
ic have are rather old, the latest dating from 1895.- In that year, in 
:0 tal agricultural population of 1,202,905 persons (18.79 % of the 
ioIc population of Belgium) there were 187,106 farm labourers (128,277 
si and 58,829 women) or 14 % of the total agricultural population’ (1), 
ile of 1,130,000 persons engaged in industry. 75 % were in receipt of 

This total number of farm labourers was distributed as follows in the 
rions provinces ; West Flanders, 39,351 ; East Flanders, 35,088 ; Brabant, 
584; Hainaut, 22,019; Antwerp, 16,385 ; Liege, 14,584 ; Limbourg,’ 
qoo ; Namur, 12,776 ; Luxembourg, 8,419. Fifteen years earlier, in 
So, the agricultural population was 1,199,319 (21.77 % of the total 
station), amongst whom 217,195 were labourers. 

Belgian farm labourers may be divided into three principal classes, 
ich must be considered separately : day labourers, gagistes and tacherons. 

{a) The day labourers: These are labourers who undertake to work 
her for a fixed period or permanently for daily wages of 1 fr., 1.50 fr. or 
r>- They are employed in all work in the fields or about the buildings that 
1 be profitably accomplished at fixed hours without it being necessary 
the labourers to reside on the farm. In fact, both the permanent and 
uporary labourers return to their houses in the evening and sometimes 
31 i Tl day. They are usually recruited in the locality in which they 
' to work and generally live near the farm. But their recruiting is every- 
ere becoming somewhat difficult, so that to attract them and attach them 
the farm the landholders and farmers usually give them or lease to them 
loss than the current rate, a piece of land to farm with a dwelling house, 
widiiig them also with farm produce and very often with implements of 
>our and draught animals. But all this is of little avail : since the tend- 
T and the aspiration of the day labourer is always to become one day an 
^pendent cultivator. The deficiency of day labourers has therefore 
bo supplied by agricultural machinery and other classes of labourers. 

11 The difference, i, 0I 5 ,790 was represented by the members of the farmers’ families 
■Htialiy employed on work in the fields. 
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(6) The gagistes : Under this name are included the servants employ 
about the buildings, generally engaged for a year or for an indefinite 
paid by the year or more often by the month at the rate of 20, 25 or j t 
in addition to board and lodging. They satisfy the need the farmer k- 
of a certain staff always at his disposal, night and day. 

The number of servants of this class depends in each case 
nature of the farm and the conditions of the labour market. Thus, in the rev 
of the Dunes, the cultivation of market, gardens and intensive livestock:?' 
provement causes this class of wage earners to predominate. The farmer; 
have to have recourse to them, as above hinted, to meet the growing 
of day labourers. In contrast, however, to the latter, the gagistes 2- 
seldom recruited in the locality in which they are to work, but come mort 
frequently from other localities or regions. This is due to the disinclin- 
ation they feel to become servants, especially in their native village, ?.t 
it implies continuous and immediate dependence on the employer, gener- 
ally not easily supported and considered humiliating. 

(c) The tacherons : These are contract labourers , who undertake tc 
accomplish a given work for a single fixed amount, for example, 20 fr. 
mowing a hectare. In special seasons of the year, there is, in fact, urgent 
work to be done, simple but fatiguing, for which the ordinary labourers 
do not suffice and their number must be increased ; in that case their plact 
is supplied by the tacherons, or jobbing labourers, whose interest it is ti 
perform as much work as possible in as short a time as possible and ove; 
whom the farmer has not to exercise any supervision, except in rare cases. 

There are two kinds of tacherons , those recruited on the spot amoac 
the day labourers, for the accomplishment of special or urgent work, such a 
frequently has to be done in districts of small farms, and those recruit 
at a greater or less distance from the farm. The latter have all :s 
character of emigrants, in so far as their removal from the district ir 
which they reside to that in which they have to work is of a periodic: 
nature and the same labourers often, return to work for the same master;, 
They sometimes find employment together with the former in the regie:; 
where farms are large and the local labour supply insufficient, as 1 
Hesbaye, Condroz etc. 

The large majority of these emigrant labourers are Flemish. 

Of course the formation and number of the various classes of r.gncn 
tural labourers in the different regions is influenced by various clrcumstaixs. 
Of these the principal are the kind and area of the farm, the nature cits 
soil, the density of the population , the conditions of tlic labour market, 
the development of agricultural technique etc. It is, indeed, ev:<&- 
that where, as in the regions of the Dunes, market gardening amilivtstrA 
improvement prevail, a larger number of servants are required for the hr*- 
houses ; and where small farms predominate the employment of tdewt' 
is rare, though they are most necessary, on the other hand, at certain ti& 
on the average sized and large farms. So also it is evident that in a :l T-' 
where the population is large and the rural industrial development i? c* 
siderable, such as Flanders, it is comparatively very easy to find the Iwo® 
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js require on the spot, in the class of house servants and day labourers, 
r hich consequently reduces the employment of tacherons etc. 


§ 2. The various forms of recruiting farm labourers 

AND THE CONTRACTS. 

In Belgium there is no organized labour market, nor are there private 
ir public labour bureaux for farm labourers, but the system still prevalent 
5 that of the direct search for employment on the part of the labourer, 
yho often goes from farm to farm offering his services, or, what is 
noie frequently the case to day, the landlord or the lessee goes in search 
if the labour he needs. Nor are advertisements in the agricultural papers 
md magazines of much use, for the simple fact that tlie lield labourer reads 
ittle or rather does not read the papers at all, and, for his part, has no need 
o resort to public advertisement, because generally the demand for labour 
sceeds the supply. 

But if the individual quest of labour, directly by the party concerned, 
s still the system most usual in the Belgian country districts, there are, 
" the same, also special persons who in particular places undertake to re- 
lit and to find employment for labourers. Thus, day labourers usually 
ay be recruited by any person of the locality who, often out of pure friend- 
ip towards the owner of the farm, undertakes to find them and to provide 
e necessary information in regard to them. The gagistes, on the other 
md, coining, as wc have seen, for the most part, from other regions, are 
pplied by special intermediaries called placeurs, who receive generally 5 
iiics for every servant engaged. Finally, the tacherons are recruited by 
xgers or by special agents. In the first case, the ganger deals directly 
ith the farmer, obliging himself to obtain the necessary labourers for him 
the time and under the conditions desired. This is the usual system 
the districts of 1 arge farms. 

The want of any organization of the agricultural labour market re- 
lied to is due to the very character of the Belgian farm labourer : 
L'mvru'r agricole esl en Belgique an candidat a i-'rre ” (In Belgium 
le agricultural labourer is an aspirant for a farm). No farm labourer 
ieie proposes to better himself as a labourer. No labourer, that is to 
y, struggles as a wage earner, hit as a future independent farmer. Right 
‘ wrong, says Bouche, in the work quoted, he considers his position trans- 
oiy ! he is sustained by the force of his own ideal, which is possession, and 
hich very often is practically realised by the occupation of a piece of land 
; kase. The agricultural labourer, in substance, hopes one day to leave 
is class, and in this hope he does not understand or feel the need of a 
‘hour organization. 

bet us now consider the. customs and forms of contract existing in 
for the employment of agricultural labourers. There are verbal 
Q(1 written agreements. The first are usual in the case of gagistes and day 
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labourers, the second in that of the tdcherons. The reason of the differs 
is simple : the gagistes and day labourers are the ordinary, usual laboured 
if the former come from other places they are, however, in constant eon 
tact with the farmer by whom they are lodged ; while the latter, belong 
to the place in which they work, are quite well known by everybody 
Both, in a word, are or become members of the household and hence ■ 
verbal agreement suffices to establish their reciprocal engagements wit! 
the landowner or tenant farmer. The tdcherons, on the other hand \ 
we know, are strangers to the locality, they often come from distant region 
to do special work, temporary but of great importance, such as mowino 
harvesting etc. ; it is therefore advisable, even necessary, to have in theh 
case, a written contract, for the mutual security of the parties. 

There are various customs in different regions prevalent in re^iic 
to the engagement and dismissal of gagistes. In the region of the Dune; 
they are accustomed to present themselves for service at any period oi 
the year, but those who keep to the old customs enter into service on th 
first of May and annually renew their engagements on that date. In tbs 
region of the Polders they are engaged for a whole year, but always paid br 
the month. In Campine the agreement is for a year, or for a month 
without any indication, however, of the date of its expiration, h 
Condro z the contract is on some farms by the year, on others by the 
month etc. 

In some regions there is a characteristic custom, in accordance with which 
a kind of earnest money, godspenning, is given by the farmer to the gagisk, a: 
the moment of passing the contract. In Campine the amount is io francs, 
usually paid by whichever party breaks contract . In Flanders, a godspennim 
of 5 francs is paid at the passing of the contract ; on the expiration of i 
year, if the servant renews the agreement, he receives a second godspenmn^. 
which is in this case really a premium. 

Provision is also usually made in the agricultural labour contracts for 15,10 
or 8 days’ notice of termination of contract to be given, a rule by which 
both the servants and the farmers or landholders are bound. 

Written agreements, as we have said, are almost exclusively con fined 
to cases of engagements for piece work. The farmer and the tdchtm. 
in fact both, are keenly interested, the first to know for certain titf 
his crops will be harvested, the second that he is assured of sufficiently re- 
munerative work in the summer. The form of these contracts is rather 
simple and often consists in a mere written promise. The farmer, ir. 
most cases, arranges with a single labourer, the ganger, who undertakes 
to find the necessary labourers and generally is the only one who sign* 
When the moment comes for the execution of the work, the farmer 
advises the ganger so that he may hold himself in readiness. 

This is the most usual form of these agreements. But, owing to the 
increasing employment of agricultural machinery and the need of sccunt} 
the labourers on wages are feeling more and more, in recent years tto 
labour contract has been transformed and adapted to new requiremei^ 
A special arrangement is now made by the large farmers who emii^ 
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machinery. The farmer, that is to say, engages, by means of a regular contract, 
l certain number of labourers for the summer season, with their pay fixed 
n advance. The arrangement is generally for about 200 francs for six 
R , ee ks with lodging and a proportion of their board to be agreed upon. 
[ n this new form of contract it is established that the labourers must do 
jjl the work required by the farmer ; the reaping, transport of the grain 
to the warehouses, manuring etc. And in some cases also the farmer has 
the right to demand an extra weeks work at 4 fr. a day per labourer. 

The agricultural labourers generally prefer this new system, because 
the pay and the period of their employment is fixed in advance and they are 
less exposed to risks than formerly. 


§ 3. Agricultural working hours and wages. 

The Belgian agricultural statistical returns give us no information 
with regard to the working hours of the agricultural labourers, but it may 
be said generally that it is the sun that regulates the duration of the 
work in the fields. 

On the other hand, the Monographs on the different regions of the 
country (1) the Agricultural Department has published in most cases, indicate 
a working day in winter from 6 or 7 a. m. to 5 or 6. p. m. and in summer from 
4 or 5 a. m. to 7 or 8 p. m., with about two hours rest during the day. But 
this applies mainly to the case of the gagistes and so the information is in- 
omplete. It is advisable, on the other hand, to make a distinction, as far 
as the duration of the agricultural work is concerned, between the three 
classes of agricultural labourers previously considered, as the conditions of 
these classes are different, and it will then be easily seen that the gagistes and 
idcherons have the longest days, the former, because, being house servants, 
they must always remain at the farfn house, the second because they work 
by the piece ; both, then, "follow' the sun *\ On the other hand, the day 
labourers, whose affinity to the industrial workmen is closer, are trying to 
obtain more or less fixed hours, on an average twelve a day. And this is 
possible in view of the kind of work entrusted to them. There is to be 
observed, also, a general tendency towards the reduction of the hours of 
agricultural work, which is most marked in the regions of large farms 
and in the neighbourhood of industrial centres. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of the wages, giving special 
attention to the modes of payment and the rate of pay. 

In the first place the wages may be calculated in respect to the time or 
to the quantity of work done. I11 respect to time, the wages may be per 
year, per month, per day and per hour. 

Wages per year imply a long contract, for at least one year, but such con- 
tacts are tending slowly to disappear. It is, in fact, evident that contracts 


In See Sources of this article. 
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for a year impose too great an obligation on the farm labourer, and wh 1 
they still exist they are a heritage of times and customs of the past. 
are only made with farm house servants. 

Wages are most usually calculated by the month in the case of \\ 
gagistes. The month is the shortest period for which they are empl ov J 
Those, indeed, who are not satisfied serve their month and go to seek empi ov 
ment elsewhere. 

The day labourer is paid by the day ; as are also labourers who work by 
the day at the farm house. There are also wages paid per half or quarter 
a day, especially in the case of women who cannot leave their homes for ar 
entire day and can only engage to work for a few hours. 

On Belgian farms wages are also paid by the hour, but this is rare 
The verification of the number of hours actually worked in this field ii 
very difficult. It requires a special system of bookkeeping, both fatnniino 
and inconvenient. However, the neighbourhood of urban and undustr^ 
centres where wages are generally paid by the hour in the factories has here 
and there led to the farmers adopting the system. 

The other mode of calculating wages is in proportion to the amount of 
work done, by the piece and by the job. 

The former is usual when the labourer is engaged to perform a given 
kind of work at a rate of so much for a definite portion, so much, that is, 
per square metre, so much per 100 kg. of grain threshed etc. ; the latter, when 
he assumes the charge and the responsibility of executing the whole of « 
given work ; thus, if a tdekeron engages to harvest the beetroot crop 0: 
an area of 15 hectares at 55 francs the hectare. 

And the labourer who threshes grain by the piece may suspend his work 
at any moment ; but he who has undertaken the mowing of a given area 
is obliged to finish the job at his own risk and peril. 

While, however, wages paid by the piece are generally those of indi- 
vidual labourers, wages may be paid by the job either to individuals or to 
groups, generally to individuals on small farms, where often the work ti 
a single tdcheron suffices, and collectively on medium sized and large farms. 
I11 the latter case, the work is arranged on a co-operative system, by several 
labourers who contract to do the work and divide the wages almost always 
in equal proportions. The head of the group sometimes receives a slightly 
larger amount, for example 50 centimes more a day. 

The farm wages as above distinguished may be paid in money, in kind 
or in service. 

Money is of course the principal if not the only form in which 
farm wages are paid. The gagiste cams, in fact, from 15 to 20 or 30 franc; 
a month ; the day labourer from 2 to 3 or 4 frs. a day, or 0.15, 0.25 or 0.30 fo 
an hour ; and the tdcheron from 20 to 25 or 40 frs. the ha. 

This is the only method of payment ill the case of the tdcheron and day 
labourer, who sometimes receives no additional wages in kind, such as hoard 
or lodging. It is, however, the principal but not the sole form of remuner- 
ation of the gagiste, who generally receives board and lodging on the farm 
on which he is employed. 
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Wages in kind form the principal or the sole means of remuneration 
i the case of certain work performed by the piece or by the job Thus a 
ibotirer threshing grain, instead of receiving, for example x =50 fr ner 

00 kg. threshed may receive a proportion of the grain V 'th or 1/ tll 
mother labourer may undertake to reap the fields of a farm on condhi-i 
f receiving a certain proportion of the grain. This system is still tmn! 
! Hesbaye and Condroz, regions of medium sized and large farms where 
he ordinary labourers (in the fields and houses) are not sufficient and the 
lore important work has to be given out to tacherons on contract 

In some regions, in addition to payment in money it is customary to 
ive the day labourers and gagistes presents or perquisites. Thus, for 
sample, in the Polders, the day labourers receive on lease from the farmer 
3 ine arcs of land already manured and sown, and with the help of what thev 
an make on the farm they are able to keep rabbits and a pig or two. 

A third characteristic method of remunerating labour is by means of 
pedal services rendered to the labourer. It is no rare thing for the farmer 
•ho engages labourers to perform certain work (such as ploughing man- 
ring, transport etc.) or get it performed for them. This kind of return 
svice (unknown in the manufacturing field) may be gratuitous or may 
e repaid. In the first case, it is, in so far as the benefit can be expressed 

1 money, a supplement to the ordinary wages. In the second, however 
lere is a real exchange of services, the value of which is estimated by 
ich party, or the whole or part of the work done by the agricultural 
bourer, generally belonging to the class of day labourers, is paid for bv 
icans of certain services rendered by the farmer. Thus, in the region of 
ie Dunes, the servants and farm labourers, generally, on holidays have 
ee use of their employers' horses and wagons for ploughing, manuring 
c. Elsewhere, however, the day labourers are compensated for their 
hour by means of services of various kind ; the preparation and sown:* 
a piece of land, transport of material and produce etc. 

There are, finally, no recent official statistics in regard to the rate of 
rm wages and the information in unofficial publications is generally 
•tie reliable. 


From the manifold examples revealed by Bouches enquiry above 
entioned, it appears that nowadays the annual wages of farmhouse 
wants vary according to circumstances from a minimum of 500 frs. to a 
aximum of 900 frs., including board for an average number of 300 days 
K-'tive work. The wages of day labourers it may be said had in general 
**: J“ ons *derably between 1900 and 1912. As, in fact, appears from a 
' ecia statistical report on the fluctuations in wages during that period, 
fflpi ed by the West Flanders Provincial Agricultural Commission, in 1900, 
, e ave rage daily wage in the rural communes of that province was for 
* 0.96 frs. with board, or 1.7 frs. without, and for women 0.57 frs. with 
a „ r , an< ^ I,T 3 frs. without. .These averages in 1912 were respectively 
rs. and 2.35 frs. for men and 0.93 frs. and 1.68 frs. for women. 
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We have already dealt in this Bulletin with the work of the two Com i 
missions which, in 1913, visited Europe for the purpose of collectic; 
information upon the subject of agricultural co-operation, including agri- 
cultural credit. The investigations were undertaken for the purpose 0; 
discovering how far European systems of co-operation could be adapts 
to meet the needs of American agriculture, and, as a necessary preliminary' 
step to making specific recommendations, the Commissions attempted tc 
ascertain the precise nature of these needs. The American Commit 
asked the Governor of each State to appoint a small committee to prepare 
a brief report on the State’s agricultural needs. Reports were in due cows 
received from most of the States and printed in a single volume as Part 1 
of Senate Document No. 214. 

The reports, as indeed was to be expected, are very unequal in value:; 
but taken together they give an interesting and presumably accuse 
account of America’s agricultural needs, and we shall attempt here to gtf 
a summary of their contents. Without trying to deal with the report; U; 
States we shall examine the needs of American agriculture under 
heads', (i) Improved methods of farming; (2) Improved facilities forU 
transport and sale of produce ; (3) Increased credit facilities ; (4) Iinp iovei 
social conditions, 
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§ t. Improved methods of farming. 

In the course of recent discussions upon American agriculture it has 
ften been asserted that what the farmer lacks is a knowledge of business 
lethods, and that what he needs, therefore, is something in the nature 
f instruction m the art of selling. The average farmer, according to this 
iew, is a man who is competent and hard-working and, as a technical 
inner, successful, but who receives very little in exchange for his prod- 
cts because he is exploited by food combines or trusts. An impartial 
samination of the evidence available, however, rather inclines one to" 
oubt the correctness of this view. That the farmer is often a bad business 
ian is undeniable ; but that he is usually a combination of good farmer and 
ad business man is not so clear. There is no obvious reason why a mail 
ho shows intelligence as a farmer should cease to be intelligent when he 
imes to do business ; and the real truth seems to be that the indifferent 
inner is usually an indifferent business man, and that good farming — 
iatis, intelligent farming —is usually associated with intelligent business 
lethods. 

At an> rate, leaving aside for the moment the question of the disposal 
: farm produce, there is, in the reports with which we are dealing a dear 
Hisensus of opinion that the American farmer needs, over and above 
reiything else, instruction in improved methods of cultivation. This 

no wav affects the truth of the assertion that if the farmer were 
?tter informed as to the markets for his products he might very often 
cure better prices for them. What is affirmed is this : that while Amer- 
an farming may have more than one weak point it is really weakest from 
le point of view of what constitutes sound farming, and that, consequently, 
is towards improvements in technical agriculture that the farmer should 
'st direct his attention. 

To explain why much of the farming in America is relatively poor 
nrnng, and much of it absolutely bad farming, a number of reasons 
ould have to be assigned. We shall refer only to those which are indicated 
the reports with which we are dealing. 

In the first place the American farmer, ever ready to move on to new 
nds in his search for an agricultural El Dorado, is "constantly trying to 
rm under conditions of soil and climate which are quite new to him and 
nieh he does not in the least understand. As a result, his work for the 
st few years in a new district is usually a series of unfortunate and costly 
■penments. And by the time he has become fairly well acquainted with 
le 'Strict, and is farming with moderate success, he probably hears of 
mother new district where land is waiting for the first comer and the 

0ps are phenomenal — even for America, — and he takes the trail once 
ore. 

s the present time, free land or at anyrate cheap land has always 
" ea ava Aable either in the United States or in Canada, and there is still 
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an enormous territory to be brought into cultivation, so, that for a long 
time to come the difficulty of the new settler will exist. The problem to 
be solved is how to provide him with sufficient information about the 
agricultural conditions of the district into which he has moved to prevent 
his making serious mistakes in cultivation. 

The problem is referred to by a large number of the State Commissions, 
The Idaho Commission reports thus : “ The majority of the farmers of 
Idaho are new settlers. They have had little or no experience with semi- 
arid agriculture, and in many instances no experience of any kind in agri- 
culture. The mistakes made under these conditions, where they have no 
counsel and advice, are extremely costly and fatal to their success. ' ’ Again, 
in the Oklahoma report we read : “We need a general education of our 
farmers along all agricultural lines. Fundamental in such education 
should be information relative to soil and climatic conditions, as pract- 
ically all our farmers come from States where conditions aTe different and 
will not realize the full degree of success from their efforts until they have 
an understanding of the local conditions. ” 

But the need for technical instruction in agriculture is by no means 
confined to the inexperienced settler in the newer States. New Jersey 
is one of the oldest of the States, yet in their report the Commissioners 
say : “ We do not, in most cases, secure the returns from the land which 
th* e intelligent and industrious farmer should secure. We fail to conserve the 
moisture that falls upon the land. We fail to supply the lacking plant 
food. We fail to adapt varieties of crops to our particular needs. We fail 
to deal effectively with fungous and insect enemies. In a word we still 
have much to learn concerning methods of profitable farming. 

Enough has been said to show that the people interested in agriculture 
in America labour under no delusion as to the average quality of the fann- 
ing there. Fortunatelv they also see clearly that the standard can only 
be raised by a well-devised system of technical instruction, and the reports 
are practically unanimous in recommending that all the existing ageirats 
for providing such instruction should be strengthened and extended, hie 
method of providing technical instruction through county agents or 
demonstrators is viewed with particular favour by the Commission.. 
has already yielded excellent results in various States, for the most pan: 
in the South, and is being extended rapidly, — expert advisers bog 
appointed by countv authorities (often with some financial assistance; 
from both State and Federal authorities) practically as fast as sui a - - 
men become available. The men are drawn largely from the Agnconu. 
Colleges, but the ordinary college course in agriculture neei* 
supplemented bv some considerable experience as a practical^, 
and bv some further study of the economics of production, m order u 
a man for the position of agricultural adviser to a county. An ~ 
is expected to carry out a soil survey of his district, to make sol - ^ 
to issue useful general instructions to farmers and at the same un s , 
advice on specific points to individual farmers, to solve problems oi 
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ojanagement, to give advice as to the best methods oi selling farm produce 
and, if necessary, to organise and manage a labour bureau. 

The farmers’ demand for increased help from Federal and State agen- 
cies will be met to a very considerable extent by a recent Act of Congress 
- the so-called " Lever Act ” — under the provisions of which a sum of 
23,120,000 dollars will be devoted by the Federal Government during the 
nest nine years to the extension of agricultural instruction, on condition 
that the States contribute in the same period of nine years a further 
, u ni of 18,800,000 dollars for the same purpose. 

A number of the reports refer to the question of tenancy, and as the 
matter is always closely connected with the question of methods of culti- 
vation wc may deal with it at this point. Tenancy, or to be more precise, 
the occupation and working of the land by tenant farmers and not by the 
real owners of the land, is almost universally alluded to in the United States 
as an evil, though to speak of “ the evil of tenancy ” is somewhat mislead- 
ing, when what is really intended is the defectiveness of the existing system 
jf tenancy. The fact that, as things are, rented land in the United States 
is usually badly farmed land proves no more than that the system under 
which tenants rent land is on the whole a bad one. 

In some cases the real nature of the evil is seen clearly enough. The 
Iowa Commission, speaking of conditions in that State, say . “ The most 
obvious need is the recasting of the present system of land tenancy. 
At present 40 per cent, of the farms of the State are occupied by 
lenanls. Most of the leases run for but one year ; a few are for 
-hree years, and some for five years. This system of short term tenancy 
s bad for the landlord, worse for the tenant, and w T orst for the land. 
Ike general practice of farm tenancy takes but very little into account 
■he all important factor of retaining or improving the fertility of the 
and. We need laws, both Federal and State, that will compel consid- 
eration of the land in all leases, making it the chief factor of import- 
ance, to be followed later by the claims of the tenant and the landlord, 
fte need mandatory laws providing for compensation to tenants for improve- 
ment both of the soil and of buildings. ” 

It is clear, therefore that in Iowa at least the members of the Commis- 
sion recognise that the evil lies in the shortness of the tenancy and in the 
fact that the tenant has no claim to compensation. 

In the report from New Jersey, too, the difficulty is stated in its true 
terms : " The depletion of the soils of our State has been hastened by lack 
^ se legislation on land tenure. Under present conditions the tenant 
I s not iu any way encouraged to improve his holding. He knows that he 
is renting the farm for one or two years, or at most for a few years only, 
ftad aims to derive as large an income as possible with the least investment 
P erma nent improvements. He has no incentive to adopt methods or 
potations that Would enhance the crop-producing power of the land. Europ- 
F 2n Co,i ntries have long recognized the wisdom of encouraging the tenant 
r ma intain the land at a high level of productiveness. It is time that 
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New Jersey, among other States, gave earnest consideration to legislation 
on land tenure. " 

§ 2. Improved facilities for the transport and sale of produce. 

In a country like the United States, where producing regions are often 
at enormously long distances from consuming centres, the problem of p rov . 
iding adequate facilities for transport and sale is constantly making 
itself felt in one form or another. Occasionally it is a purely material quest- 
ion of providing the means of communication ; more often it is a question 
of finding an economical system of selling to take the place of methods 
which are regarded as wasteful and inefficient. 

There are references in the reports to both aspects of the problem, 'ffo 
need for good roads for instance is insisted upon in the reports from Dela- 
ware, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon and other States; the need for organis- 
ing co-operative selling associations is referred to in a large number of the 
reports ; and several others point out the need for organising associations 
of consumers in the towns. 

It is significant that while the farmers would appear to be satisfied 
with the existing railway service they feel severely the need for better roads. 
In fact, railway construction has outrun the development of communi- 
cation bv road, and many places enjoying by rail an excellent service 
of communication with distant towns are separated from near-by towns and 
villages by roads which at their best are bad and at their worst are impass- 
able. As a result, the work of hauling produce from the farm to the rail- 
wav station is rendered both irregular and costly. Nor is this state oi 
things confined to the newly settled sections of the country. New Jersey, 
long settled and thickly populated, is famed for its good roads, yet the Com- 
mission in that State report thus : “ Miles and miles of our country roads 
are still in a deplorable condition and the hauling of farm produce over 
these roads is a costly undertaking. ” And again in the Delaware report 
we read : “ Transport facilities include all that is necessary to take the prod- 
ucts of the farm to the door of the consumer. This begins with the had 
from the farm to the railway or wharf, and, therefore, includes the necessity 
of good roads. The States need the assistance of the Federal Government, 
and a liberal appropriation of Federal funds would afford the netted 
encouragement to the much more general building of permanent roads. 

It may be noted here that the demand for better roads is based, noton 
economic grounds alone, but also, and even more often, on the gro^n 
that good roads contribute more than any other single factor to the ameni- 
ties of country life. Bad roads impede social and educational develop- 
ment by making it difficult or even impossible for the members of scattered 
communities to meet together for the discussion of matters which affect t e 
common interest and call for common action. 

Turning now to the question of reorganising the existing selling methot s 
we find the reports practically unanimous in recommending the orffl 
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ation of co-operative selling agencies, but unanimous also in failing to indi- 
cate what steps should be taken for their formation or what type it would 
be advisable to establish. The Commissioners as a rule are inclined to 
suggest tentative measures only in the direction of co-operative enterprise 
recognising that much may still be done by improving, and to some extent 
regulating, existing selling methods rather than by attempting to abro- 
gate them in their entirely as many enthusiastic co-operators propose 
Thus the Minnesota Commission writes as follows: " The policy with re- 
gard to forming new organizations should be extremely conservative. For 
the present, the principal work should be investigational and educational 
rather than propagandist. ” Several of the Commisions refer to the need 
for special legislation to facilitate the establishment and regulation of 
ovoperative societies, and the lack of appropriate legislation has undoubt- 
edly hampered the development of agricultural co-operation in America 
to some extent. 

The Commissioners in Xew Jersey without committing themselves 
to the recommendation of any particular type of farmers’ organisation are 
of opinion that great economies might be effected in the cost of distributing 
farm products if the different parties interested in the problem acted in 
common. This is a very different proposal from the one usually made, 
namely, that the farmers should form themselves into associations from 
which middlemen and merchants would be rigidly excluded. The Xew 
Jersey Commission recommend that producers, public carriers, commission 
dealers and merchants should meet together and discuss plans for pro- 
moting the interests of their community. " Xeglect of community in- 
terests”, they add, “ is certain to react unfavourably on the individual 
producer ; ” and they point out two directions in which common action 
L< calculated to yield beneficial results, - in establishing public markets 
md in promoting the formation of consumers’ leagues in towns. With ref- 
uence to the latter movement they say : “ Much has already been done in 
Europe iu the organisation of consumers’ leagues which secure their commod- 
ities from the individual producer or from societies of producers. The 
possibilities in this direction are well illustrated by an organisation of fac- 
:orv employees in the city of Passaic, X. J. This organisation has been 
spying co-operatively for a number of years directly from producers, 
uwng them the Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange, whose office 
s located at Freehold. ” 

I ^P on the whole, the reports show r that the American farmer is somewhat 
pffident of schemes for co-operative production and sale, and that he looks 
r federal and State institutions to furnish him with information 
l enable him to make more intelligent use of the ordinary conmier- 
N facilities for the transport and sale of his products. 
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§ 3. Increased credit facilities. 

Many of the reports, before discussing the question of providing ^ 
creased credit facilities, refer to the difficulties which sometimes arise with 
reference to a holder’s title to the land he occupies. The matter is of consid- 
erable importance 111 two ways. In the first place any doubt as to th 
legality of the titles to land in a particular section of the country is ^ ' 
to prejudice bankers and the investing public against that section ; and 
in the second place, since the cost of proving a clear title must be added 
on to the cost of any loan raised on the land itself, it is to the interest 0* 
the farmers that the system of land registration be as simple and inexpea. 
sive as possible. 

Here again it is to be observed that the difficulty is not one which i* 
peculiar only to the more recently settled States. It is referred to in the 
reports from Oklahoma, Idaho and Oregon, but also in those from Connect- 
icut and Georgia. 

The Oklahoma Commission says: “ Until a short time ago the restrict- 
ions on Indian lands made it difficult for a white man to get a clear title 
to a farm. Even now so many complications have arisen over transfers 0: 
titles that it is often an expensive matter to prove a clear title. ” In tbe 
Oregon report, we read: “Steps should be taken to secure compulsory 
uniformity of land registration and State guaranty of titles. Some 
system upon the Torrens plan of land registration is necessary to j 
cheapen the transfer of property and secure simplicity and safety ir. 
pledging land as a security for credit.” In Idaho the difficulty arises in 
connection with settlers under the so-called '* Carey Act, ” who haver 
fulfil certain conditions as to residence before they are granted a definit 
title to their land. Until all the conditions as to residence are fulfill 
these settlers are unable to borrow anything on the security of their hole 
ings. The Commission says: “Some means must be devised whereb; 
settlers on Carey Act projects may receive early title to their lands, so tto 
they may be enabled to give some security for borrowed capital, which the; 
must have in order to develop their property and make payments on the: 
water rights. ” The Connecticut Commission, speaking of the propn* 
to create a land mortgage institute of the Landscliaft type, says: 
this were to be done, a simplification of our methods of land regislratic: 
and the adoption of someting like the Torrens system would be needful an. 
there would be need of further simplification of our customary foreclose 
proceedings. ” 

Turning now to the evidence as to the need for furnishing special creii 
facilities for agriculture we find, as has been found in the course of ere? 
enquiry made in the United States, that the financial position of the farmes 
as a class varies v idelv from one district to another. While on the one k- ;• 
in ISorth Carolina, the average farmer “ either has no credit at all (O 
compelled to use such form of high priced credit as he can obtain 
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je merchant,” and m New Mexico, “ the average rate of interest paid by 
K fanner on short time loans exceeds 12 per cent, and he has great dif- 
: ulty in getting money sufficient for his needs;” on the other hand in 
ie older rural districts of Wisconsin, " money for development purposes 
cheaper than it is in the cities”, and in Minnesota, “there seems 
, be no discrimination against farmers and in favour of local merchants 
1 the matter of interest rates on short time loans. " 

In Arizona the Commission reports that, “It is usual almost every- 
here for commercial agencies to take advantage of the needs of the farmers 
ad either force him to sell his products at a disadvantage or to borrow 
toney at excessive rates of interest, or under conditions fraught with 
enl to himself. ” The Texas Commission finds that, “The State needs 
nprovement in the credit and financial facilities now at the command of 
ie farmer ; " and the Utah Commission that, " The State needs a quicker 
ml cheaper supply of money for farm loans. ” 

The evidence from Connecticut is to the effect that the facilities 
[the fanner for long term credit in that State may be considered “ fairly 
iequate”, except that the gradual extinction of the loans by amortiza- 
on payments is practically unknown. 

Naturally, the recommendations of the different State Commissions 
5 to what steps should be taken in the matter of providing additional 
redit for agriculture, also vary widely. Some of the Commissions declare 
nhesitatingly in favour of the establishment of some form of co-operative 
redit institute, — mortgage banks with bond issuing powers for the provi- 
on of long term credit for land purchase and permanent improvements, 
ad co-operative credit unions for the provision of agricultural credit as 
istinguished from land mortgage credit. Others seem to be of opinion that 
pon the u hole the business of providing credit can safely be left to ordinary 
auks and private companies («. g., life insurance companies) which have 
irge sums to invest. As a rule the Commissions which consider that addi- 
onal facilities are required make no suggestion as to type of credit insti- 
ite which it is desirable to encourage in order that such facilities may be 
rovided. 

It is interesting to note that the plea for greater facilities for obtaining 
>ng term loans upon favourable terms of repayment is usually made in 
iie interests of the tenant class. Thus in the Minnesota report, we read : 
In the discussion of this subject we believe that the tenant farmer has 
°t received sufficient attention. The inefficient renter, who shifts from 
Re locality to another, perhaps deserves to be left out of account. We 
eiieve, however, that under the present conditions of high land values, it 
’ difficult for the industrious and efficient tenant to acquire ownership of 
lI1 d, and that a system of long time loans with an amortization feature 
wild be a distinct benefit to such renters. ” The Mississippi Commission 
> m favour of establishing some form of land mortgage institute with power 
tissue bonds on the ground that this system “ would furnish investments 
ttr ^ose who are now absentee landlords and allow the purchase of their 
by the tenants. ” 
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The Washington Commission favours the creation of a mortg^ 
credit institute on the lines of the German Landschaft. The West Virgj n j! 
Commission, on the other hand, believes that in any endeavour to impro v - 
credit conditions attention should first be concentrated upon banks, tm- 
companies, building and loan associations and other established financia 
organisations. The single Commissioner who reports on the needs of Oklahom, 
says : " Much is said about credit systems and about high rates of inters 
charged to farmers. In my opinion this matter will adjust itself when farmer 
farm in such a manner as to accumulate a surplus sufficient to improve an. 
stock their farms. Interest rates are subject to an economic law of suppi 
and demand, and when the security which the farmer gives the banker is in 
proved rates of interest will fall. I do not believe this matter merits an 
special attention. ” In Kentucky the Commission does not think tha 
European systems of land mortgage credit could be successfully introduce 
into the United States where there is a shifting population, and when 
in addition, the strongly individualistic temperament of the average fanik 
would prove a serious obstacle to their smooth working. In Connecticr 
as we have already noted, the existing facilities for long term credit ai 
considered fairly adequate. 

With reference to the provision of short term or personal credit to enabl 
the farmer to meet the annually recurring need of his business there is 
like diversity of opinion in the reports of the Commissions. The Georgi 
Commissioners say : “ We believe that short term, cheap, safe and ela&ti 
credit can be secured by our farmers by the organising of rural coiiinnm 
ties into co-operative credit unions”, and the Iowa Commission is j 
favour of the introduction of co-operative unions of the Raffeisen type. Bt 
the Connecticut Commissioners say : ‘ It seems to your Committee that i 
credit facilities of Connecticut are already of such a character that a ui: 
extension of their use would go far towards meeting the needs of the people 
and that it is doubtful whether credit unions of the Raffeisen type woul 
find congenial soil among our farming population, especially if these unior 
were characterized, as is usual, by the unlimited liability of the members. 
The Oklahoma Commission is more emphatic in its opinion, and say; i 
its report : “ Easy and cheap credit seems to be the panacea general! 
recommended for all agricultural troubles. It is true that the conditio 
of the peasants in a number of European countries has been improved \ 
the personal credit system, but their whole foundation of agricultural coi 
ditions differs so absolutely from what we have here in Oklahoma that ti 
adoption of such a system by us is, so far, out of the question. " 

It is a fact worth noting that throughout the reports it is never sugge? 
ed that the duty of financing agriculture is one which devolves upon tn 
State. The Commissions, as we have already seen, do not hesitate to reeos 
mend that public money should be devoted on a generous scale to agr 
cultural schools and colleges and to all the various agencies for the imp*’* 
ment of technical agriculture. They are in favour of State aid far U 
improvement of country roads, for the provision of schools in rural district 
and, in a word, for the support of any scheme of obvious public u'ilit: 
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jaterial or moral. But they do not propose that the State should provide 
he additional capital which American farmers need for the better organi- 
at ion of their business. 


§ 4. Improved social conditions. 

It is admittedly impossible to separate entirely the question of the 
mprovement of social conditions in the rural districts from that of 
he improvement of the economic position of the fanning class. But neither 
s it true that social conditions are determined solely by economic condi - 
ions, and it is at least convenient, and at the same time adds something 
.0 dearness, to examine the former under a separate head. 

A number of causes have combined to make life in the small villages 
Hid in the open country somewhat hard and dreary. This is true even of 
ural life in New England and in other long settled regions where towns 
Lre comparatively numerous and the means of communication arc relatively 
rood ; but it is true especially of the life in the farming districts of the Cent- 
al and Western States where the distances to be travelled for purposes 
»f business or pleasure are great and communication is made more diffi- 
:nlt by the absence of good roads, where very few of the comforts and amen- 
ties of life are to be enjoyed, where there is but little social interest and 
be community spirit is practically non-existent. Under such conditions 
t is not to be wondered at that the young people find life in the country irk- 
some or that the older people move into the tow ns as soon as their means will 
permit them to give up working on the land. 

The Commissions are practically unanimous in recognising the fact that 
ife in the country leaves much to be desired. They urge, in the first place, 
:he need for better educational facilities ; in the second place, the need for 
.Bcreascd opportunities for recreation and amusement. The Xew Jersey 
Commission writes thus: " I3y establishing agricultural courses in our 
public schools, by providing better trained teachers, by reorganising social 
ictivities we shall lay the foundation for systems of education dealing 
directly with the individual and directly with problems that need solution. ” 
Ihe Illinois Commission writes to the same effect : “ Better school conditions 
demand the attention of the State and we suggest the necessity for a new 
Hate lav: providing for the modernisation of country schools and the 
introduction of vocational courses of instruction. ” 

It is a very common complaint of the farmers that the teachers in coun- 
try schools are not only, in general, poorly trained for their work, but are, 
moreover, usually out of sympathy writh rural life. This is undoubtedly 
true, in spite of the fact that there are numerous notable exceptions ; and 
foe reasons are not far to seek. Country schools as a rule are small, ill- 
gripped and badly supported financially. School governors, having 
appointed a teachci — in the majority of cases, it must be noted, for the 
P er i (> d of perhaps six months during which the school will be open and for 
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no longer — too often take no further interest in the fate of either school o 
teacher. Naturally, under these conditions, very few really able nieu o 
women can be attracted into the service of rural schools. 

The matter is a serious one and the demand for better schools is ever 
day becoming more insistent. There is a very pressing need for addition- 
training colleges for teachers in rural schools, and there is a movemer 
on foot (at present unfortunately not very widespread) to consoler 
a number of small rural schools into one efficient, well-equipped distni 
school. It is rapidly being recognised, too, that a well organised schoc 
has a very wide field of usefulness open to its activities and is capable r 
serving as a social and educational centre for the whole community, ft 
schoolmaster in a rural neighbourhood is in one sense in a privileged p,,. 
ition. He can initiate schemes for the better organisation of the ecoim® 
or social life of the community without running the risk of being accu* 
of having interests of his own to serve, and he may fairly expect to 1 
supported by everyone who has the well-being of the community at hear 

For this reason, among many others, the awakening of public intcre; 
in rural education may fairly he regarded as a fact of profound imp): 
tance, full of promise for the future of rural America. 
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HOME COLONISATION IN SIBERIA (i) IN 1913 


§ 1. General progress of state directed colonisation. 

Tbe readers of our Bulletin already know (2) that the colonisation of 
he immense desert tracts of Russia beyond the Ural Mountains was one 
if the chief features of the extensive programme of agricultural reform 
fiitiated in 1906 by the Ministry presided over by the late P. A. Stolypin. 
> suppresssion of the former system of collective ownership on the part 
f the “ mir ” and the purchase of land though the medium of the Peasants’ 
lank not sufficing, in spite of improved methods of farming, to satisfy the 
lemand for land among a population that in the natural course increases 

0 rapidly as the Russian, it became absolutely necessary to settle the super- 
ibundant peasants who had no land in districts outside of European Russia. 
:t was principally with this view the systematic colonisation of Russia in 
bia was organized by the State. 

The measures taken by the Government to encourage and promote 
his colonisation belong to two different systems. On the one hand, the 
‘General Colonisation Department ” (Ilepeee.ieHaecKoe yiipaiue.Hie) , founded 

01 the purpose at Petrogiad, undertook to explore, classify, settle the 
Kinndaries of and " prepare ” the land suitable for colonisation on scientific 
ines. On the other, a whole series of special facilitations were accorded 
iy Decree to all settlers in the Transural regions. 

Of course these two systems were to work simultaneously and complete 
iach other. The organisation of the holdings was to correspond with the 
lumber of emigrants, to none of whom was to be assigned land that was 
lot sufficiently prepared in regard to the fixing of the legal boundaries, 
irrigation , clearing, roads and the principal requirements of ordinary life. 
M, actually, things took quite a different course. 

; A succession of bad harvests, the agrarian disorders of 1906 and 1907 
|n European Russia, the excessive facilitations granted at the first to cmi- 


U) Including the “ Region of the Steppes ” anti some parts of Turkestan. 

I*) See article “ General Outline oi the Sew Russian Land Reforms ” in the numbers of 
Bulletin for November, 1913 and January, 1914. 
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grants, and other circumstances it would take too long to enuinerat 
here, gave an absolutely unexpected incentive to emigration to Siberia 
From 46,000 and 44,000 in 1904 and 1905, the number of emigrants i r 
creased to 217,000 in the first year in which the land reform came i K 
force (1906), and by a bound reached in the next year 577 and atlas 
attained the enormous figures of 759» 000 and 7°7> 000 persons. 

With so extraordinary and unexpected an invasion, the General Coloj 
isation Department of course found itself quite unable to cope. In ^ 
of a very considerable increase of its funds, and the admirable ei;erg 
exhibited by all its numerous staff, it was soon quite materially impost 
for it to prepare the number of holdings indispensable for the ever fisit 
flood of emigrants. 

The Government had to take energetic measures to check the influx 1 
colonists, thousands of whom, indeed, who had started without reflectin' 
and without any of the qualities required for a good colonist, already di 
couraged, asked to be sent home. The facilitations, too liberally gram? 
to the emigrants in the earlier years, were reduced ; a more severe examis 
ation of the colonists applying instituted and, other circumstances beir 
favourable, finally the invasion could be checked. In 1910 the total nun 
ber of emigrants to Siberia decreased to 310,000 and the next year it d: 
not exceed 226,000. The General Colonisation Department could bread 
a little, and the natural proportion between the laud prepared and the nun 
ber of colonists provided with lots for cultivation could be rc-cstablishe 

In 1912 there was again a slight increase in the immigration to $ 
beria, the number of new comers amounting to 259,000, but the Colon: 
ation Department is now master of the situation and the land prepared 
sufficient not only for the requirements of the new comers, but also for tl 
provision of large reserves to meet future demands. 

In 1913, for which the first statistical summaries have just appesrt 
the increaseof immigration was further marked and to a considerable degre 
The total number of new comers was 327, 500. But as we shall see, the p: 
paration of the holdings for immediate colonisation lias increased in ev< 
larger proportion arid the Government is in a position not only to rato 
some of the credits granted for the purpose, but also to use the savings 6 
the extension of its work of organization preparatory to colonisation 
new districts, not yet included in the colonisation areas. 

It was time this last result was reached. In fact, the land irayerst 
by the great lines of communication, railways, roads or rivers, is alreac 
overstocked with colonies. To render possible a further influx of m 
grants, and direct their course towards those regions it is most import?.® 
secure for European colonisation for purposes of commerce or industry 1 
the security of the frontiers of the Empire, it is first of all necessary to ^ 
up these countries by means of new lines of communication, dhis i> 
most urgent problem the future calls for the settlement of, so that tfe 
may be a further extension of colonisation in the regions still unoccupi 

But let us leave the future and return to the work done m 1913- 
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§ 2. Legislation and regulation of colonisation. 


The gradual and continual increase of economic activity in the regions 
comparatively old colonisation has given rise in these regions to a whole 
cries of new problems, the solution of which has necessitated considerable 
emslative action on the part of the Government authorities. The rights 
/ownership, lease or usufruct, granted often too hastily to the colonists 
(r; their first establishment, had to be reconsidered and at last no longer 
iven. Special measures have had to be taken to encourage the form- 
ation of large and medium sized holdings. The progress of livestock ini- 
movement rendered the regulation of pasture land and steppes necessary. 
Hamlets and towns, commercial or industrial enterprises have arisen where 
onnerly there were only “ tundras ”, and here also it was necessary to 
egislate and regulate. Laud formerly unproductive has been gained for 
[cricitlture by means of remarkably expensive irrigation works, such as the 
instruction of the Galitzin and Woronzoff canals in the Muchonsk steppe (t) 
ind the great Romanoff canal, not yet completed, in the « Hunger 
Jteppe » (2). It was necessary to regulate the colonisation of this land so as to 
aisme that its cultivation should be in proportion to the high price of the 
and thus conquered from nature. Everywhere, finally, from one end to 
he other of the immense territory, the most various measures must be 
aken with a view to the improvement of the general conditions of life of 
lie colonists. 

Among the legislative and administrative acts of every kind to which 
he solution of these various problems gave rise in the year 1913, let us men- 
ion quite specially those relative to the following matters : . 

Extension to any Russian subject of the rights and privileges of emi- 
grants in the Transural provinces, up to the present reserved to certain 
ifit'ial classes only. 

Opening to colonisation of large areas in the “ Hunger Steppe ” (Pro- 
file of Samarkand), along the sections of the Romanoff Canal already 
pished. Opening to colonisation of a large part of the Imperial domains 
1 the district of Nerchinsk. 

Grant of full ownership to the colonists established there as simple 
enants of numerous areas of Crown Land in the provinces of Amur and 
long the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Preliminary measures for a general readjustment of the holdings be - 
>ngmg to the Cossacks of Semiryetehensk so as to liberate for colonisation 
irge areas of cultivable ground. 


U) See the article, li Home Colonisation in the Caucasus from 1908 to 1912 ”, in the nuni- 
& of this Bulletin for October last, 
fc) In the province of Samarkand. 
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Grant ol various facilitations for the encouragement of the establi^ 
rnent of commercial and industrial undertakings in towns and rural centre 

General regulation of leases and pasture land. 

New conditions in regard to credits granted to immigrants on ^ 
first establishment. 

Transfer of 1,000,000 roubles to the “Alexander III Fund" f or ^ 
satisfaction of the religious requirements of the colonists. 

Various measures for combating the use of opium in the provinces 1 
the Amur and the Pacific coast etc. 


§ 3. Delimitation and general readjustment of colonisation arkv 


If from the domain of legislative and administrative measures \ 
pass to that of the material work executed in the course of 1913 on the i 
itiative of the General Colonisation Department, it is incontestably the pr 
paration of the land that first deserves our attention. Let us distingni: 
here between the scientific delimitation with the object of establish 
the rights of ownership, the general preparation with that of renderin'' t! 
soil fit for cultivation and the special measures intended to render the hr 
made fit for cultivation habitable by the colonists. 

The final operation of the scientific delimitation, nr the division 
the land already prepared in other respects into individual holdings, wr 
the help of surveying and the marking off of boundaries, was carried out ov 
a total area of 2,300,000 deciatines (2,320,000 ha.) (t). Remarkable as 
was f or its cheapness — the total cost did not exceed 1,000,000 roubles— th 
considerable work was still more remarkable as regards the area of the hoi 
ings which were surveyed and for which the boundaries were fixed ir. 
single year. The rapid progress of the work is indeed one of the most chars 
teristic features of the surveying carried out in Transural Russia. To 5 
rive at a precise idea of it., it will be enough to point out that in the cow 
of the last three years alone (1911,1912 and 1913), the total area survey! 
and marked off under the direction of the General Colonisation Depa: 
raent attained the considerable size of 6,000,000 deciatines, equal tot! 
united area of Belgium and Holland. 

As regards the first delimitation of the still unoccupied land, it. was « 
ready possible in 1912 to reduce the amount of this land, with the lie 
of the reserves available from previous years, by nearly 50 % of the an 
it had in 1911, or from 3,000,000 to 1,600,000 deciatines. In 1913. l - 
course could be continued and the reduction of the amount of work 
this kind still to be done intensified. The original delimitation of unculti 
ated land was restricted to an area of 1,107,000 deciatiues ; 684,000 d 
ciatines were intended for collective colonisation and the other 423' rt 
deciatines for individual colonisation. 


(1) 1 (ledatine -- 1.09 ha. 
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The saving realised by these important reductions of the the work of 
reparation in the regions of future colonisation of especially agricultural 
iaracter have permitted the attempt, made for the first time in 1913, of 
sparing colonies intended especially for forestry industry in the celebrated 
‘‘taiga” of Siberia. In accordance with the general rule of only under- 
taking specially expensive works of preparation in important ’districts 
jr with a view to the security of the frontiers or in consideration of mineral 
]r other exceptional resources, for the attempt in question an area of 
[0) ooo deciatines of the " taiga ” of Mariinsk in the province of Tomsk 
has been taken. It was necessary to construct more than 140 versts of 
raods only to make this remote region accessible, where twenty five for- 
u ft colonies have been delimited, their boundaries fixed and the colonies 
DiGanized in advance. 

Among the other delimitation undertakings of the surveyors of the Gen- 
eral Colonisation Department, let ns mention the division and mar kin g off 
of 80,000 hectares of lots for individual colonisation in districts not yet 
occupied in the older colonisation aieas, the delimitation, surveying and 
marking off of 340,000 deciatines already occupied by immigrants from 
the European provinces, the organization in advance of 778,000 deciatines 
to be assigned to Kirghiz nomads who desire to settle as farmers, that of 
1,108,000 deciatines of various holdings, finally, intended to serve as colon- 
isation reserves (the greater part) or, for the establishment of special com- 
mercial or industrial undertakings in places most suitable for such enter- 
prise. 

To the above measures must also be added those taken by the General 
Colonisation Department with a view to the readjustment of the holdings 
belonging to the “local population ”, that is to say to Russians established 
in the country before State colonisation was begun or to native inhabitants 
oi the various races and nationalities that occupy these immense regions. 
These measures, up to the present consisting only in a series of preparatory 
operations in view of a definite readjustment to be carried out gradually, 
affect a total area of 4,500,000 ha. and cost in 1913 alone altogether more 
than 1,000,000 roubles. 


§ 4- Measures for the facilitation ok the cultivation of the land. 


With the object of facilitating the cultivation of the colonisation areas, 
the General Department has taken steps with a view, in the first place, to 
•rendering the holdings easily accessible, and, in the second, to draining or 
nngating, according to circumstances, and finally deforesting the land. 
;tthen the colonists could not do it by their own efforts. 

The special credit annually granted for the construction and mainten- 
ance of roads in the various regions of colonisation increased from year to 
1 1'car; in 1913 it had become 4,500,000 roubles. With this large amount it 
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was possible to construct 2, 172 versts (1) of wagon roads, and complete 2 
versts, the construction of which had been commenced in previous 
to plan and begin the construction of 4,900 new versts and finally to reo ; 
and keep in order 8,328 versts previously constructed. This credit se^ e , 
also for the maintenance of communication by river between certai- 
colonies of West Siberia, for navigation between other colonies on th 
Pacific coast, and finally for the organization of regular goods traffic 1> 
motor car in the Kulundin steppe. 

The hydraulic engineering work carried out under the instruction 
of the General Colonisation Department cost 2,000,000 roubles in iqi » j 
included chiefly the study of about 5,000,000 deciatines colonised Or t 
be colonised, from the point of view of the water supply, the sinking [ 
2,1 16 wells in various colonies and the construction of 24 reservoirs fo 
irrigation purposes, and finally in the establishment of a large system c 
canals for drainage or irrigation of areas to be colonised. 

Let us here observe that the work of road construction as well a 
of irrigation, carried out at the suggestion of the General Colonisatio: 
Department, represents comparatively only a very small portion of th 
work of this class carried out in the colonisation areas. The princips 
part is taken by the State, in so far as the great lines of commimic 
ation arc concerned, and the Land Improvement Department, as repaid 
hydraulic engineering work of general interest, and to the Colonisatioi 
Department is left only the essentially local work, exclusively intended ti 
meet the requirements of the areas under its control. 

The special credit for deforestation and extirpation of plants in theagri 
cultural colonies in the " taiga ” region only dates from the year 1912. ii 
the year with which we are concerned it was used for the clearing of large 
areas at an average rate of 143 roubles per deciatine. Work of this oaten 
has been for the most part (58 %) done by the population itself, under tb 
guidance of the employees of the General Colonisation Department. It i: 
only in colonies, where the population is not yet sufficient, that it has beei 
altogether carried out by workmen employed by the General Departmcn 
and at its expense {42 % of the areas cleared). To hasten and facilitati 
the deforestation of the agricultural colonies of the “ taiga ” districts ii 
the provinces of the Amur and the Pacific coast, the General Dc partner 
in 1913 established three large sawmills in those districts. A large wort 
shop for manufacture of forestry produce generally has also been estab- 
lished in the Province of Irkutsk. 


§ 5. Measures for the welfare of tiie colonists. 

Among the measures for the advancement of the material, moral and 
intellectual welfare of the colonists, we must in. the first place mention those 


(x) Tlie Russian verst is equal to 1.067 km. 
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he object of which is the organization of a sufficient and regular sanitary 
erV jce in the colonisation areas. y 

The special credit granted for this purpose increases annually in very 
©table proportion. In 1913, for example, it amounted to 4 732 000 
oubles, exceeding the amount for 1912 by 287,000 roubles. The chief lines 
long which colonisation penetrates being now provided with a compar- 
tively satisfactory sanitary service, attempt is being made to extend the 
ame to regions more remote from these lines. Thus, it is exclusively hi 
emote regions that the 20 new medical stations instituted in 191 5 have been 
stablished. With these included, the medical service for the whole colon- 
sation area of Siberia on January 1st., 1914, consisted of 140 doctors and 
30 health officers at 445 medical stations. 

Further to encourage and facilitate the recruiting of this staff, which 
mow a very difficult matter, a law of June 28th., 1913, instituted special 
lursaries to enable young Siberians, or, in default of them, young people 
f any part of the Empire, to attend the university courses or other schools 
f medicine free of charge, on condition, of course, of serving a certain 
ime in Siberia, after they have obtained their diplomas. The total amount 
f these bursaries in 1913 came to 12,600 roubles. 

With the object of facilitating as far as possible the establishment of 
ie colonists, always a very expensive matter, above all in countries so 
anote and so destitute of good means of communication, a whole system 
[ loans for initial establishment on exceptionally favourable conditions 
as been instituted. In 1913 loans of this kind had been granted to 33,485 
imilies, 62 % of all those that had crossed the Urals in the period in quest - 
in. The total amount of these 33,485 loans was 4,260,801 roubles, giv- 
ig an average of a little more than 127 roubles per loan. If to the above 
mount we add that of the loans granted in a similar way to the colonists 
ho had arrived in the country before the commencement of the year, we 
btain a general total for all loans for initial establishment in 1913, of 
768,670 roubles or about 20,000,000 francs. 

In addition to the measures we have spoken of, the General Colon - 
ation Department assigns, either under the form of loans on favourable 
:nas or under that mainly of subsidies properly so called considerable 
lms * or the foundation and maintenance of institutions for the satisfac- 
ob of the moral and intellectual requirements of the colonists. The total 
mount of these sums has increased year by year: being 613,965 roubles in 
509, ^79,935 roubles in 1910, 899,020 roubles in 1911, 1,888,370 roubles 
1 1 9 T 2, and 2,574,581 roubles in 1913. 

Host of this money is generally spent on the construct ion and mainten- 
ance of churches and schools. Jn 1913, for example, the General Colon - 
ation Department assigned for the purpose 1,344,638, roubles which, how- 
^ r ’ was °nlv about 61 % of the total amount spent in the year on Churches 
1 Schools. The rest was supplied by contributions made for the same end 
Synod, amounting to 354,700 roubles, the Department of 
c lc Education, amounting to 411,278 roubles, the local administrations, 
Counting to 72,700 and, finally’, various institutions of public utility and 
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many private individuals, coming altogether to 16,322 roubles. Howe^ 
no account is taken in this list of the amounts granted in 1913 by the Hoi 
Synod for the special object of the maintenance of the clergy and servant 
of 125 parish churches and chapels built in Siberia in 1912. 

With these abundant subventions from public and private sources 
was possible to build in the whole of Transural Russia, in the year *it 
which we are concerned alone, 169 churches, 67 large and 159 small chapel 
S3 elementary schools dependent on the clergy and conducted by then 
and, finally. 510 public schools dependent on the Department oE Publ 
Education. 


§ 6. Various measures for the extension of colonisation. 

In 1913 the development ol agriculture properly so called was assist* 
by the grant of subsidies of a total amount of 246,348 roubles. The 
subsidies were given either for the establishment of model farms, 01 ii 
the encouragement of the introduction of new crops or improved methos 
of fanning. 

Desiring to encourage the teudeucy, which has become marked iio 
year to year, of the older colonists to pass voluntarily from the system' 
collective property held by the “ mir 11 to that of individual ownership ar 
to facilitate the work of readjustment necessitated by the change, the Ge: 
oral Colonisation Department placed at the free disposal ol the colonis 
a whole staff of surveyors and experts instructed either simply to dire 
and supervise the work done by the peasants themselves, or, at their r 
quest, to carry it out for them at the expense of the State. The expen 
iture in this connection amounted in 1913 to 983,645 roubles. 

By way of a preliminary study of the regions not yet included in ti 
colonisation areas, fifteen scientific expeditions in 1913 explored a tot 
area of 25,000,000 deciatines (27.500,000 ha. or nearly as much as tl 
entire area of Italy), ascertaining that about one fifth of the area th 
studied was adapted for profitable agricultural colonisation. 

One of the most effective measures taken by the General Colonisatii 
Department, with a view to the encouragement of the extension of mode 
methods of farming among the colonists, was the institution, in all the mo 
important centres of the colonisation areas, of government storehouses t 
the provision of the local population with agricultural machinery and ii 
plements at low prices, as well as with chemical manure, tested set 
and other farm requisites of the first necessity. On January 1st. *913, t- 
total number of the storehouses of this kind was 253. During the y 
it increased to 277. And the work of the official storehouses was fuitb 
completed by an agreement entered into between the General Colonisati' 
Department and the various local credit societies, in accordance with 
the latter undertook to do the work of the official agricultural machine 
and produce storehouses in all places where there were none of these Udi 
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The total amount purchased by the local population from these store- 
tt uses in 19*3, 7/50o,ooo roubles, was less than in the preceding year, but 
his purely accidental decrease was due primarily to the bad harvest of 
iay in 1913- This is seen from the fact that the decrease was only in the 
i U rchase of mowing machines, whilst in the case of all other machines, as 
iVe ll as in that of seeds and chemical manure, there was, on the contrary, 
\ considerable increase both in the quantity purchased and the amount 
Let us also observe that the carefully organized competition of the Local 
Credit Societies lias necessarily had a certain effect on the business of the 
Official Storehouses (i) 

Let us finally say that in 1913 the sphere of action of the agricultural 
^rehouses of the General Colonisation Department was considerably ex- 
tended by their being entrusted with the work of constructing and adminis- 
uring the elevators, the institution of which in various places in the pro- 
vince of Tobolsk anil the territory of Turgaisk was decreed, the expenses 
to be paid out of the special State fund. 

Among the other measures adopted by the General Colonisation Depart- 
ment for the welfare of the colonists, one of the most beneficent was the in- 
stitution in the provinces of the Amur and the Pacific coast, where private 
commerce has as yet made very little progress, of a certain number of 
warehouses for the provision of the population of those remote regions with 
the articles of greatest importance for their every day life. Placed, at the 
beginning of 1910 under the management and supervision of the State Agri- 
mltural Storehouses Department, these warehouses have rendered invalu- 
able services, while their business from a commercial point of view has been 
excellent. In 1 913 there were 43 of them and the total amount of their 
sales came to nearly 1,000,000 roubles or 140,000 roubles more than in the 
vear before, although there was 110 increase in the number of warehouses 
h 1913. 

That year was also characterised by a most remarkable increase in 
the forestry warehouses established by the General Colonisation Depart- 
ment i« the most thickly wooded districts of Siberia. This was due to the 
annually increasing demand of the colonists in the steppes for wood for 
building purposes, as in the steppes there is no wood at all. In 1912 the total 
amount of the various kinds of produce sold by the forestry warehouses 
was 532,000 roubles, giving a net profit of 59,000 roubles. In 1913 the 
amount of the sales increased to 1,113,000 roubles and that of the net 
profit to 150,000 roubles. 

bet us observe that this increased activity in the exploitation of forests 
has largely benefited the colonists in the neighbourhood of the warehouses. 
Those of the forest district of Tarsk, to give only one example, gained as 
labourers in the service of the warehouses 144,000 roubles altogether, or 
4Q.ooo roubles more than in the preceding year. 


0) ihe statistics at our disposal, unfortunately, give no information in regard to the busi- 
■ by the credit societies in this department. 
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At the beginning of 1913, the forestry warehouses of Siberia had on].. 
one machine sawmill, at Omsk. In the course of the year a second v- 
completed at Akmolinsk, It was already working in the last four m 0l) ^ 
of the period. A third sawmill, also in the Akmolinsk district, 
nearly completed. Finally, in the Government of Irkutsk the build,,? 
of a large workshop has been commenced. It will serve for the most y Sr ' 
ous branches of wood manufacture. It is to be foreseen that these buili 
ings, all due to the initiative of the General Colonisation Department, ^ 
contribute to the further increase of the utilisation of the iriexhaustibV 
wealth of the Siberian forests. 

Partly to make up for the total lack of building material in some 
ions and partly to encourage the colonists in the use of building mater? 
of a less inflammable nature than wood, the General Department founds 
three large tile works in Siberia between 1910 and 1912. In 1913 it built 
two more, both capable of producing 600,000.000 tiles a year. Th- 
effect of these tile works has been considerable, as appears from tb 
fact that in 1913 they sold more than 1,000,000,000 tiles or more than 
twice the amount sold in the preceding year. 


§ 7. Statistical studies and administration. 

In 1913, as in previous years, the General Department devoted cot 
siderable attention to the preparation of detailed statistics of coionisatiox, 
In this field quite special attention was given to the distribution or lane 
according to the nature and quality of the soil, the kind of tenure and 
crops, as statistics of this kind are specially important for the preliminary 
work of land organisation and readjustment. 

In regard to agricultural statistics properly so called, let us mentioi 
an important modification in the organization of the collection of the stat- 
istics. Abandoning the method hitherto followed of collecting them with 
the assistance of the local authorities, the General Colonisation Depart- 
ment has decided henceforth to entrust very numerous special correspond- 
ents, engaged by it even in the remotest hamlets, with the duty of inform- 
ing it by means of answers to lists of questions specially drawn up by tk 
Department itself. 

In the year with which we are concerned, the General Department suc- 
ceeded in satisfactorily completing a very extensive statistical study, oe 
the land of the Semiryetchensk Territory and the provinces of Turkestan 
proper. The practical results of this work were of the greatest importance. 
Amongst other things it w r as ascertained that a scientific distribution cl 
these vast areas, while leaving the Kirghiz natives free use of the whole ex- 
tent of land they can reasonably require for their nomadic life, would hie 
place at the disposal of the State an area of 1,652,000 deciatincs ( r ,6 /O.oOl 1 
hectares) of cultivable land of the best quality, which would form a vfl) 
valuable addition to the quantity of land fit for colonisation. 
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Let us further note that the sphere of action of the general statistical 
nice of the, Empire, which up to now did not include Transural Russia 
JS extended in 1913, by way ot trial to the six Siberian provinces of Tur* 
jsk, Akmolinsk, Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk and Irkutsk, The results 
, tained have been most satisfactory and such as encourage the expect- 
ion that there will be a further extension of the field of this important 
nice so as to include in it all the provinces of Russia in Asia. 

In spite of the constant increase of the activity of the General Colon - 
jtion Department it has been able to keep the expenditure for its internal 
[ministration remarkably low. Compared with that of the previous year, 
t* expenditure for 1913 showed onlj an increase ot roubles \ncl 

is increase even was entirely due to two undertakings of a strictly oc- 
sional and extraordinary nature : one, the building at a cost of 15,000 
ubles of an office for the local Colonisation Department in the Amur Fra- 
nce, and the other a contribution of 20,000 roubles, towards the completion 
id printing of the splendid “ Atlas of Russia in Asia ”, published in 1914, 
i<kr the auspices of the General Department. 

The space at our disposal does not allow of our giving details of the 
penditure on the work of the General Department that is to say on 
Ionisation itself. Eet us confine ourselves to the statement that in 
:ij it reached the total amount of 27,284,323 roubles (72.285,000 frs.), 
1,022705 roubles more than in the preceding rear. 


§ 8. Immigration to transural Russia in 1913. 

As above said the year 1913 was characterised by avery considerable 
crease in the total number of immigrants to the various provinces of 
ansural Russia. From 250,000 in 1012, the total registered at the two 
ntral stations of Cheliabinsk and Svsrinsk increased in 1913 to 327,430, 
at is by 26.25 %. 

This increase is largely clue to a renewal of the movement in the direc- 
m of emigration to Siberia among the inhabitants of the Agricultural 
ovinces of Southern European Russia, while the emigration from these 
ovinces had been considerably reduced, owing to the bad harvest of ron 
the westernmost provinces of Transural Russia. In fact the largest con- 
igxints of emigrants to Siberia were furnished bv the following provinces 
European Russia; Kherson (17,700 persons), Yekaterinoslav (16,700). 
>ltava (12,800), Taurida (10,800), Vyatka (10,700), Tambov (10,500), 
>ronesh (10,300) and Kharkov (10,000). This large contribution of the 
ovinces of the South of the Empire meant an exceptionally large number 
colonists for the steppe region of Russia in Asia in 1913, as the natural 
aracteristics of that region present resemblances with the southern pro- 
ves of European Russia which render it particularly adapted for color - 
ition by their inhabitants. 

fhe districts which, after the Steppe region, attracted the largest 
iniber of emigrants in 1913, were the provinces of Tobolsk and of the 
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Amur. One of the principal reasons for the preference for these provii lc 
was doubtless the construction in the first of the Omsk railway, and ^ 
the second, of the important Amur railway, both of which undertaking^ 
be of the greatest service for the economic development of the county 
through which they pass, while the construction of the railways has it^i 
given employment to thousands of immigrants. 

One of the characteristic features of the immigration of the year 
was the very considerable decrease in the number of “ independent” 
migrants, those colonists, that is to say, who come to Siberia on their ow*, 
initiative, with no plan for their establishment made in advance, vvithon* 
profiting by the facilities accorded by the Government to the regular color' 
ists and, most frequently, without sufficient funds. The colonists of tfe 
class, the influx of whom into regions, in which the lack of unoccupied land 
is beginning to make itself felt, greatly hinders systematic colonisation ^ 
the part of the State, and who often can find neither land to cultivate nor 
employment, formed in 19T2 45.3 % of the total number of immigrants. 
In 1913, however, the proportion decreased to 35 %. 

The number of those who, being discouraged, for one reason or anotki 
renounced the colonisation of Asia to return to Russia in Europe, has ata 
considerably diminished. In 1912 they were still 34,783 ; in 1913, on tk 
other hand, there were in all only 22,743 registered. 

Let us further add that in the figures given above no account is tala 
of about 35,000 “ temporary" emigrants, for the most part agricultural 
who, profiting by the tariff and other facilities granted to irmnigrar: 
colonists and extended by the Government to seasonal labourers, emigrate 
to various provinces of Transural Russia, either to seek employment 
harvest time or in the various works of road or railway construction. 

Before going further, let us give an idea of the general principles laid 
down to ensure the regular development of the colonisation of the Trai;; 
ural Provinces and above all of the recruiting of colonists on systematic 
lines. On the one hand, attempt has been made as far as possible to redact 
the possibilities of disappointment of the colonists owing to their startin’ 
with illusions in regard to the conditions of life in Siberia, or without sui- 
ficient money or the qualities required for success in their new life in theft 
distant regions. On the other hand, an attempt has been made logits 
the General Department founded for the purposes the means of directing 
regulating and systemising the colonisation. To attain these two ends tbs 
following systems have been established, accurate conformity with tvhici 
will alone give intending colonists a right to all the facilities granted h 
the Government to the emigrants. 

When families or groups of independent persons desire to establi;) 
themselves in Siberia, they elect from among their members a “chodol: 
(delegate messenger, from the Russian verb choditj, to go, to betake or 
self some where), whose first care is to obtain all the personal and economy 
information required in regard to his electors in accordance with th 
instructions contained in a Vadcmecum, abundant copies of which a*' 
annually issued by the General Colonisation Department. When this-' 
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lie, the “ chodok ” puts himself in relation with the local authorities of 
; place of residence, who instruct and advise him in every way that ma v 
profitable for him. They also furnish him with a special passport for 
oumey under conditions of exceptional favour to the place agreed upon 
- the projected settlement in Siberia (r). Arrived at his destination the 
odok studies the local conditions quite at his ease, passing if need be from 
e place to another, always assisted by the local agents of the General Colon - 
tion Department, until he finds what suits him. Then, he secures in 
reement with the local authorities, the number of individual colonisation 
s he requires (2), after which he is free, either to return to Europe to seek 
} electors, or more simply to send them the note of the lots selected, with 
licli, they, in their turn, may undertake the long journey under the favour- 
le conditions above mentioned. The engagement of the lots by the cho- 
k is valid for a year or two, which enables the future colonists tranquilly 
settle their affairs in the old country without any hurry, before starting 
■ their new home. 

Naturally, 110 one is obliged to follow the above course. Many peas- 
ts who have already friends or acquaintances in Siberia get them to secure 
3 for them and go at once to the spot (3). And we have seen above that 
? number of absolutely independent immigrants who come at their own 
k with no plan settled in advance and insufficient preparation is still 
isiderable. But of course the Government, very justly desiring to limit 
far as possible this last class oi irregular immigrants it finds very em- 


IJ I To give Uie reader an idea of the really exceptionally cheap conditions granted to the 
Woks " and the emigrants to Siberia, according to the rules laid down for official colon- 
ion, we give below, by way of example, the railway rates from the town of Minsk to various 
ccs in Siberia. 

Distance Charge for Extra 

in Price of Ticket Luggage per poud 

Versts in Roubles (t 6 ft kg) 

2,605 4.05 0.26 

3«35 I 4-95 0.34 

4.645 6.85 0,46 

5,653 S.25 0.5? 

6,991 10.15 070 

8,497 1 M7 0.85 

9,015 14.1“ 0.90 

let us add that, for the convenience of immigrants, 58 special restaurant cars have been 
inged, in which the colonists receive on their journey a warm breakfast for the ridiculously 
figure of 4 kopeks (10 \' z centimes), although the cost price of Uiis breakfast is really nearly 
cc as much. 

' 2 j individual “lot” which varies in size according to the quality of the soil in each 
w>jS the area sufficient for an agricultural labourer to make a living out of. Every family 
a n Kht to as many lots as it contains adult male persons capable of working. 

*1) lhey have a right to the same reduced tariff as the colonists who have secured lots 
wgii a chodok. 


iliabinsk . 
,sk .. . 
Jsnovarsk 
utsk . . 
ctinsk . . 
divostok . 
ibarowsk 


Place of Destination 
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bariassiug, only grants its support and its favour to these after it ha$ ^ 
the first place, provided for the welfare of the two other classes, infinity 
more useful and more profitable from the point of view of the systematic 
and scientific colonisation of the country. 

In 1913 the total number of individual colonisation lots secured tV 
the future colonists was 258,882 or 12,370 more than in the previous ve* 
These 258,882 lots have been assigned to 78,792 families. Of these 
66 % or a total number of 166,842 men capable of working had had their 
lots (that is to say so many individual colonisation lots), secured by " c ^ 
doks ”, 16% or 40,012 adults had secured them themselves or through 
colonists already established, and finally 18 % (46,028) adults were injj 
viduals who came to Siberia on chance and at last were able to establisl 
themselves. 

The proportion of regular colonists who secure their lots through chodok 
increases from yeaT to year. In 1911 38.5 % were secured in this way 
the next year the number was 54.7 % and as we have just seen, it becaa* 
66 % in 1913. 

The number of families actually established on the colonisation hold 
ings, either secured in advance or selected after their arrival on the spot 
reached in 1913 the total figure of 48,608, and included altogether 137,39 
adult men fit for work. Of these 48,608 families, 22,509 contains 
(16,487 adults, established themselves on lots secured by chodoks, 13.0c;, 
containing 35,218 men, occupied lots chosen by themselves, and, finally.: 
13,092, containing 35,6189 adults, consisted of independent indiviik':; 
established on the unoccupied available land. 

In regard to the system of establishment of these families, it is inter- 
esting to observe that 43,974 of them, or altogether 125,114 adult? estac- 
lished themselves in villages and agricultural or other colonies, wink 
4,634 others, containing altogether 12,280 working men, have preferred !••= 
settle on land absolutely isolated and independent. Ibis last class is te- 
coming more and more common, although it is still tar from beings 
general as establishment in colonies, which is more agreeable to tix* habi? 
of the Russian peasant, and nearer to the traditional system of farming h 
the ancient “ mir ”, 

To the colonists of whom we have just spoken, we must add 5, pi- 
families (or 15,503 adult men), who in the course of the year we are consice:- 
ing were received as members of the collective colonies already establish- 
in various regions, 371 families settled as lessees on land to be sold. 179 ^ 
dies in the newly irrigated districts of the “ Hunger Steppe , and, f 
2,063 families who have established their homes in the special colonic> alfui 
the railway lines. 

Taking into consideration all these groups, we find that the 
total of the number of families established in Transit ral Russia, in z 9 h> iJ °"' 
w as 56,771 with about 360,000 members in all. . ..■ 

Finally, the general impression received from the study of the 0 
reports summarised above is that the work of home colonisation in ^ 
ural Russia is constantly progressing, and with regularity and success 0 
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reflecting throng of the early years, the inevitable result of which was, on 
r„ne hand, that the General Colonisation Department was necessarily 
' bk to cope with it ami on the oilier the no less necessary disillus- 
. of thousands of colonists, has succeeded a progressive and properly reg- 
! tel l evolution of immigration under the management of the State. The 
t j ie disorderly crowd of independent immigrants diminishes — and we 
e see n that it is diminishing gradually and continuously — and the more 
„ jiussiau peasant trusts to the advice of the competent authorities, 
c more he will find in Siberia the conditions he has expected. Without 
the final object is far from being attained as vet, but from year to 
ar it becomes more evident that the General Colonisation Department 
following the right course and that, in the not very remote future, the 
,]! provinces of Transural Russia will be able to oiler a piece of land of 
; own, to possess which is the dream of every agricultural labourer, to 
ivunc in European Russia who possesses no land. 



NOTICES OF SOME KECKNT PUBLICATIONS RELATIVE ^ 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


ATiGRNTTNA. 


MIATiao (liuco) : IiL iiogaw aguIcola [The Rural Household). “ Boldin 

Masco Social Argentina”, Nos. jg and 36. pp. 541 -gHi. Bueuos Aires, Xiivwnl,., . 

December, 1914. 

Amadeo Tomas, editor of the “ Boletrn Mensual del Museo 
Argtiitino, ” has begun an active campaign for the initiation as err' 
as possible in the country of a movement for the education of f,t ni-e^ 
wives by means of a special educational establishment. With this ol^c- 
he recently opened an enquiry and the above essay was written by Sen., 
Miatello, regional agricultural engineer of Mercedes, as his contrihiA: 
towards the solution of the problem. 

The information contained in its pages is exclusively derived from A 
author's personal observation of rural life in all its aspects in the rtj»k: 
of Mercedes. He has limited his interesting study to the farmhouses of ;b 
small landowners and tenant farmers, and he gives valuable informer: 
in regard to the dwellings, food, labour, hygieuic conditions etc., crn:sicl:-: 
ing especially the position of the women, what it is and what it should? 
in the rural household and ending with a recognition of the advE'hilit 
of .founding an educational institute to raise the rural and intellectual k-vt 
of women so that they may be able in suitable manner to fulfil their to 
ations as wives and mothers and helpmeets of the small fanner# in the 
homes. 


SWEDEN. 


Arbi:tari ii.li'.\ng , akuktstid och ariuvislon inom Svkiugks jouduki'K Mi on- 
of Farm Labour in proportion to Demand, Hours of Work and U'<i£iv« on S^iisk 
Statistical Yearlxx>fe {tliirfl Year), published by the Social Affairs Division. in ibes." 
“ Statistique oiTiciellc «lc la Siieck* Stockholm, im NonlslciH anti Son, ^vu. ff- ; - 

The Swedish Social Affairs Division has ju^t published the thue' 1 - 
ume of its interesting statistical Yearbook concerned with the E"^ 1 
supply, the length of the working day and the wages mi Swedish firms E 
principal conclusions arrived at are as follows : 
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The general and increasing deficiency of labour in proportion to the 
■equirements of Swedish agriculture, observed at the end of the last 
jeuttuT is tending to increase still further. In 1913 the available aeri- 
ulturol labour only exceeded the limits of what was strictly indispensable 

a 4 0 % o£ aU ll i e e oramunes - ln 6l - 6 % «f ‘he communes it might be 
considered as sufficient for the requirements. Everywhere else tint is 
n 32.9 % of a11 the communes of the country it was clearly insufficient 
[2 other words in that year, almost one third of the Kingdom suffered from 
! more or less serious lack of agricultural labourers. In 1912 the propor- 
:ioii was less unsatisfactory ; the percentage of communes with an insuf- 
acient labour supply was then only 31.9. 

The detailed statistics for the provinces show that it is generally 
ji communes in which wages are lowest that the deficiency is most felt 
To this rule, natural enough in itself, there are, however, very many 
isceptions, due to various circumstances of a purely local caracter. 

Wages vary considerably according to the district and the kind of 
irork. The average wages of men farm servants, for example, for the whole 
Kingdom was 326 Swedish crowns (1 or. = 1.46 fr.) per ann., with board 
md lodging in addition, the board being calculated at 357 crowns a year 
)ii an aveiage. bor women the figures were: wages, 189 crowns, lodging 
md board, the latter calculated at 288 crs. per ann. In the most northerly 
jrovincc, Norrland, these two classes of farm servants receive every year 
ilso some clothing. 

The average wages of farm managers are higher, generally 329 crs. 
c cash, to which is to be added 73® crowns in kind (including lodging 
jeekoned at 64 crs. per ann.). 

The permanent day labourer receives on an average 2.54 crs. a day in 
umincr and 1.94 crs. a day in winter. When he also receives board, 
hese figures are reduced respectively to 0.80 and 0.71 crs. 

Easily , the occasional day labourer receives on an average wages of 
.61 crs. per working day in summer and 1.07 cr. in winter. He also 
Eceivcs his board. 

Let us further observe that a constant rise in these wages is to be 
otedin recent years. Thus, for example, the average wages of farm servants, 
alcuhfted at 326 crs. in 1913, exceeds that given in 1912 by 8 crowns, 
f - 5 % and that given in 1911 by 15 crowns or 4.8 % The proportion is 
early the same for the wages of the other classes of agricultural labourers. 

bet us observe that in spite of this progressive increase in wages the 
rice of agricultural produce on the other hand tends to fall. 

The above examples will serve to show all the interest presented by 
l ^ncw publication of the Social Affairs Division. Det us also observe 
Ll1 ^is publication, like most of the other Swedish statistical reports, 
^accompanied by a summary in French, and the headings of all the 
are also translated into French, so that the yearbook can be con- 
ed even by peisons ignorant of Swedish. 

RUGGERI ARFREDO, gerentc respousabile. 



